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CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


“ 


Duet: 


SHE news that the Independence railway station, six miles 


from Victor, Colorado, was blown up by dynamite at two 


o'clock on the morning of June 6th, would have little or 
no significance in itself, when it is known that labor riots are 
in progress; but as the firing on Fort Sumpter brought public 
sentiment to a focus, so it is hoped this outrage will mean the 
doom of lawlessness which has reigned in Colorado the past 
three years. Thirteen lives were sacrificed and eight injured, 
all but two of them being non-union miners. 
law exists throughout the troubled district 
tles have 


Today martial 
and pitched bat 


been in progress between the state troops, unde 


the leadership of Sherman Bell, adjutant-general of the state 


Bell 


made a 


militia, and the union miners. Mr. was a sergeant of 


under Roosevelt, and 


bravery at San Juan Hill. 


Rough Riders reputation for 


Previously he had been a cowboy. 
and graduated into his present office from the position of min 
ing superintendent. Though opposed to the union miners, his 
personal courage has won him their esteem. It is thought 
that he will be able by mere force to bring order out of chaos 

Lawlessness has existed in the Colorado mining districts 


for many years. An editorial writer in The Chicago Tribune 


points out the significant facts that “in 1894 the unions won the 
Cripple Creek strike by reliance on violence and law breaking 
In 1go1 the unions won the Telluride strike by reliance on vio 
lence and law breaking. In 1903 the corporations defeated the 
eight hour law, demanded by the constitution, by reliance on 
corruption and law breaking. bred 


until the present saturnalia of crime at Independence and Vic 


Lawlessness lawlessness 


Let’s Arbitrate.” 


SUPPRESSING LAWLESSNESS IN 


By NEWTON 


COLORADO 


C. SMITH 


tor has called the attention of the whole country to the syncope 
in Colorado of modern civilization.” The reign of lawlessness is 
ostensibly due to a struggle for the eight hour day. 
it began that 


But since 
has been lost sight of. An eight hour law was 


passed by the state legislature in 1901. Aiter a legal fignt by 


the employers the law was declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. The labor men declared that the courts were 


influence of capital. 


under the An amendment to the constitu- 
tion to cover the point was authorized by the voters at an elec- 
tion, but the legislature failed to act. Then the labor unions 
joined in the determined struggle which reached its climax in 
the crime at Independence. 

The clashes began when the Western Federation of Miners 
resisted the importation of nonunion labor. Since then many 
One of the first of the long 
violence came in the battle at Telluride in 1901. 


\ strike had been called against the piece work system and de- 


violent deaths have been recorded. 
list of deeds of 


claring for regular day work, and the places of the strikers had 
been filled by nonunion men. The local union of the Western 
Federation of Miners ordered 250 rifles and 50,000 rounds of 
ammunition \s the night shift was leaving the Smuggler 
Union mine the morning of July 3d they were fired upon from 
ambush and one man was killed and a number wounded. Al! 
the nonunion men 


were then driven from the district at the 


point of the rifle. As an ‘ndirect result of this trouble, Arthur 
I.. Collins, 


sinated on the evening of November 19. 


manager of the Smuggler-Union mine, was assas- 


1902, as he was sitting 
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by a window in his home, and the assassin was never appre- 
hended. 

At Idaho Springs, in July, 1903, the Citizens’ Alliance, or- 
ganized to put down lawlessness, marched fourteen union 
miners beyond the city limits and told them to keep going until 
they had left the county and never to show their faces again. 
This was because the electrical power plant of the Sun and 
Moon mine had been blown up with dynamite, supposedly by 
or under the direction of union strikers, 

Martial law was declared in the Cripple Creek district on 
December 4th, and a month later in Telluride. The Cripple 
Creek proclamation was read in the city of Victor by a cavalry 
major guarded by fifty troopers, the citizens of the town gath- 


ered about, silent \fter proclaiming that a condition of an- 


archy there existed, that civil government had become abortive, 
that life was in peril, and property unsafe, the government pro 
nounced judgment upon this commonwealth. 


“Now, therefore, I, James H. Peabody. governor of the 


‘state of Colorado hereby proclaim and declare the said county 


of Teller, in the state of Colorado, to be in a state of insurrec 
tion and rebellion.” 

In the town of Victor, the Record, one of the newspapers. 
was put under military censorship. The paper had declared 
that some of the militiamen were ex-convicts. The paper was 
the organ of the union men. A “bull pen” was established and 
those who expressed sentiments of lawlessness were locked up 
without warrants and sometimes held for days without a 
hearing. 

Just before the troops were called into the ‘field last fall an 
inoffensive old Scotch carpenter named Stewart, a respectable 
citizen who owned his own home, but who was unfortunate in 
not being a union man, went to work in one of the Cripple 
Creek mines. On the night of September 2nd four masked 
men appeared at his home. The old man, who had been quiet 
ly reading a newspaper, let them in; they set upon him and 
beat him frightfully with a pistol butt before the eyes of his 
wife, and then dragged him out, shot him through the back. 
and leit him for dead. 

On November 2tst, while the troops were in control, Super 
intendent McCormick and Beck, shift boss, were descending 
into the Vindicator mine, which had opened with nonunion 
labor. At the sixth level a terrific explosion wrecked the cage 
and killed both men instantly. An infernal machine, the re 
mains of which were found, had been set so that the descent 
of the cage would explode a keg of powder. No one knows 
who did this awful deed, and the coroner’s jury could fix no 
blame. 

It is always difficult to fix definitely the blame for these se- 
cret crimes, and especially difficult in towns like Cripple Creek, 
Telluride, and other Colorado camps, where the population is 
made up so largely of members of the union or union sympa 
thizers; where the officials, the sheriff and the coroner, the 
district attorney and the juries are often union men, or at least 
look to union votes to keep their places. Sheriff Robertson. 
the chief executive officer of Teller County, for instance, is a 
member of Miners’ Union No. 40, and practically all of the 
other county officers are union men or union sympathizers 
What is the result? Union men arrested for assaults on non 
union men or for other deeds of violence, are rarely punished. 
“Tt is hardly surprising, then,” says Ray Stannard Baker, who 
made a thorough investigation of the situation for McClure’s 
Magazine, “that the more terrible assassinations and dynamit- 
ings of the strike periods should be laid at the door of the 
union. And we know this positively: the union does not frown 
upon the slugging of nonunion men.” 

Indeed, he asserts that the constant villification of nonunion 
men in the union papers and in the union meetings, is a direct 
encouragement and incentive to this crime, which, in time of 
strike excitement, leads inevitably to killing. Not only does 
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the union not discourage these things but when a union man 


is caught every resource of political influence, as in Teller 
County, is used to get him free. For instance, a union man 
named Minster was arrested in Cripple Creek charged with 
various assaults. While the legal complaints were being 
made out Sheriff Robertson, asserting that the lawyers wert 


slow, and that he could not hold Minster without formal 


charges, let him go. Under Sheriff Gaughan said concerning 
this case: “We can't afford to antagonize a whole raft of peo 
ple.” In short, the sheriff did not want to antagonize the unio 


that elected him, and so he administered law to suit, not the 
whole people, but the union. 

On the other hand, an officer who does not execute the law 
to suit the union sometimes pays high for his temerity. For 
instance, in August the union was instrumental in having sey 
eral nonunion workers at the El Paso mine arrested for carry 
ing concealed weapons. Justice of the Peace John T. Hawkins 
fined one man $5 and discharged the others—a judgment far 
too lenient for these “scabs,” the union thought. On Septem 
ber 2nd, in full daylight, on the main street of Altman, while 
on his way to the postoffice, Justice Hawkins was assaulted 
from behind, knocked down, and then jumped upon and kicked 
When he recovered he walked across the street and asked a 
man—a union man—if he knew who had struck him. This was 
the reply: “Ll saw him and I know him, but I will not tell you, 
you scab protector. If it had been me you can bet your life I 
would have done a better job.” 

In its efforts to cope with the lawless the militia itself 1s 
said to have gone beyond the bounds and to have denied con 
stitutional rights to citizens. In answer to the charge that the 
constitution was being violated Judge Advocate McClelland is 
credited with this remark: 

“To hell with the constitution; we are not following the 
constitution.” 

Colonel Verdeckberg, commanding in the Cripple Creek 
district, is said to have declared: 

“We are under orders only from God and Gov. Peabody.” 

The strikes in the mining districts of the state during the 
last year are said to have kept 35,000 workmen in idleness for 
five months. ‘There were 4,c00,000 working days wasted and 
$10,000,000 in wages was lost to the men, while the loss from 
nonproduction and from direct damage to property is placed 
at $40,000,000. Added’ to this must be the cost of keeping the 
Colorado militia in the field. Militiamen have been in active 
service almost continuously longer than a year. 

Labor at 


d capital are determined to fight to the end. The 
armies engaged are large. The Western Federation, the mine 
workers, and other union members numbering 143.000, are re- 
solved not to yield. They are opposed by the 39,coo business 
men, who constitute the Citizens’ Alliance, and to these must 
be added nearly every mine owner in the state, and the thou- 
sands of unorganized independent workmen, who insist upon 
their right to work regardless of the will of the unions. 








—* WIRELESS: TELEGRAPHY ON RAILWAY TRAINS 


— E very successful attempts to communicate with in- 
~J termediate stations from a railway train in motion, by 
means of wireless telegraphy, have recently been made on. the 
Teplitz-Aussig road. The board of directors placed a parlor 
car with a complete wireless station and 100-volt accumulator 
battery at the disposal of Engineer Biscan, the director of the 
electro-technical institute in Teplitz. The apparatus, with the 
Morse transmitter, was supplied with springs, to avoid jolting 
This car was attached to the regular train. The transmitting 
and return wires center in the upper front of the car. Mes- 
sages were sent from the moving train to a station seven miles 
distant. and the signals were plain and clear. 
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MME. CURIE. 


RADIO-ACTIVE 


the Parisian physicist, in a piece ol 


substance, discovered by Bequercel 
uranium, first ac 
quainted the scientific world with the 


ium rays, that 


Bequerel or uran 


have since been found in a number of other 


substances. Bequerel ascertained that his preparation pene 


trates opaque objects, just as Roentgen rays do, an] that it 1 
luminates without the electrical force that causes the glow trom 
the X rays 


covery; he 


Bequerel himself had very little faith in his dis- 
put the preparation into his cabinet and leit it 
there for a year. But when he found that it possessed the same 
qualities at the end of that time he publisned his theories, 
thereby opening the portal to a new field of investigation, as 


wonderful and far-reaching in its possibilities as magnetism and 


ts 
influence on our views of natural phenomena, and the control 


electricity, and undoubtedly of still greater importance in 
of the forces of nature. Though uranium is found in a number 


of places. the Joachim valley in Bohemia is the only place 
found that all 
not radio-active, and that the pure substance lacked 


these qualities altogether. 


that yields large quantities. 3equerel soon 


uranium is 
There could be no doubt. then, 
that the marvelous, but mysterious substance must consist of 
some unknown element, that forms an 
uranium. Such mineral sub- 


stances are frequently met with; iron ore is always alloyed 


infinitesimal part of 
combinations of two or more 


with nickel and kobalt; platina with iridium and osmium, and 
zinc has traces of arsenic that cannot always be removed 
The first attempts to extract the unknown element from 


uranium were unsuccessful. Repeated tests showed the waste 
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WHERE RADIUM CAN BE 
FOUND 


INTERESTING INFORMATION ABOUT 
THIS NEW AND PRECIOUS SUBSTANCE 
By DR. M. WM. MEYER 


Translated for Our Day from Ueber Land und Meer 











naterial that remained after uranium had been racted fron 
-called pitchblende—to contain a far greate: 


And 


manifold ex 


ght-giving substance than uranium does. 


vet the pure chloride of uranium, the result of 
tractions of first crystals from the solvents of the radio-active 


substance, is as rare as it is costly. Five thousand dollars a 


yram seems an exorbitant price for chloride of radium, when 
a gram of chloride of gold can be bought for twenty-five cents 

Madame Curie in Paris and Professor Giesel in Braum 
mily persons who have, thus far, succeeded in 
manutacturing radium 


+] _— 
schweig are the « 


The latter can produce it tn relatively 
large quantities in his quinine factory. 

The tiniest grain of radium, placed in a glass tube in a 
eark room, changes to what appears to be theusands of glow 
a bluish light, and this light—the source of 
light. warmth and electricity 
needs no external force to feed it 

\ so-called Sidot 


pared phosphorescent 


worms that radiate 
all fores 


emitting neessantly 


screen, covered with 


specially pre 
substance. that holds a bit of radium, 
1 


will glow like myriads of stars, twinkling and wandering about 
restlessly It is like standing in the midst of the universe 
watching planets and milky ways appear and vanish 


work of millions of years seems condensed into 
New 


screen days after it has come in 


Giesel has 


} 
then 


while the a 


second stars will continue to appear upon such a 


contact with the radium. 


Professor recently discovered the so-called 


“emanation substance.” that possesses a high degree of stim 
ulating power It causes othe substances to glow. but it 
contams no radium. It is a soit, brown powder, and consid 
erably che iper than the latter \ breath of passing over 
t will cause a glowing clond to appear on the screen, and the 
paper will be transformed int firmament of glimmering 


reer uitities it would 
be a priceless boon for suffering humanity Phough the world 
possesses only a few grains this substance today, it. bids 
fair to increase in usefulness, for modern, scientific research has 


succeeded in discovering other radio-active substances or their 


“emanations” almost everywhere. but in very small quantities 


and extremely difficult to obtain Churium, substance that 


resembles uranium, contains a= radio-active admixture, and 
bismuth with traces of radium as well as radio-lead have been 


added to the list Then it was found that the air 1s charged 


with these emanations An electric conducting wire will at 


tract them and become radio-active his marvelous quality 


can also be transmitted to a cloth that has been rubbed over 


the wire. If the experiment is made in a mine, a much larger 
isible It 1s 


present in the thermal springs that come from the depths of the 
earth to heal the 


quantity of the luminous substance will become 


sufferings of humanity and it was discovered 


in the so-called Fango mud not long ago, a voleante product 
to which healing powers have been attributed 


All these 


paratively large quantities of radium and its analogous sub 
stances are 


observations lead to the conclusion that com 


present in the earth’s interior, for all these ma- 
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heavy le substances are found more 


terials are very avy 


requently at a great depth 


Ramsay has demonstrated the change of radium to helium, 


s 


a substance conspicuous for its light weight. Hlelium is a com 


ponent part of the upper strata of the sun-atmosphere, and is 


being ejected trom the anterior of the sun by violent eruptions 


Phe sun-spots are the of these eruptions, and when such 





a spot is turned towards us we see a polar light in the highest 


strata of our atmosphere. The same process takes place in a 


ube with raretied air, when radium is place | near it. Light 
tvs with negatively charged electric particles emanate from 
idium, and the only theo xplain the polar lights is based 
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on the that like cmanations radiate trom the sun 


supposition 
to the earth Phe radium in the interior of the earth generates 
the emanation and then changes to helium, which rises and is 
attracted by the sun, because our atmosphere cannot hold it, 
owing to its lightness in weight. The existence of radium can 
also explain the phenomena of comet tails, that are cast off 


by the sun. Every radium preparation, as a source of negative 


electricity, is really a comet in substance. We know that it 
continually emits electrones—parts negatively charged with 
electricity and, being separated from their source, these elec 
trones form a faintly glowing tail that radiates from the nucleus 


tthe radium 


CHURCHES ACT UPON THE NATIONAL PROBLEM OF DIVORCE 


URING the past ten 


United States h 


ars the proportion of divorcees to 


marriages i the as increased to such an 


alarming degree, that the evil, first considered as merely 


i matter between individuals, has come to be considered a 
national issue. It is belreved that the strong, thinking citizens 
4 the United States, who stand for purity in the home and 
national life. will foree Congress to investigate the subject 


vith a view to passing laws that will check the evil’s growth. 


Divorces more rous in the United States, in pro- 


] 


are TVET 


than im other nation where 


portion to population, any reeords 
on the subject are kept, and with each succeeding year they 
increase, though there 1s a wide variance in the figures which 
lifferent cities produce The percentages range from one di 
verce to every four marriages in Kansas City to one divores 


to every forty an! mine-tenths marriages in New York. 
he churches have taken active steps. and by educating and 


arousing public opinion and by quickening the consciences o1 


the people, have done more than any other ageney to bring 
ihout a revulsion of public sentiment. 
The Roman Catholic church will not remarry divorced 


persons, as it strictly forbids divorce, and the Episcopal church 


is leaning in this direction, while at present it recognizes di 


vorce only on Seriptural grounds. The Baptists have declared 
ior a uniform national law on the subject of divorce based 
upon Scriptural teaching. The most drastic resolutions, how 


‘ver, have beén taken by the Presbyterian General Assembly. 


recently convened tn Buffalo. N.Y Here a resolution was 


idopted enjoining Presbyterian ministers to refuse to marry 


divorced persons, unless the divorce was grante | on Seriptural 


vrounds, as it was recogmzed that many a person. seeks 
divorce, only that he or she may marry another. 
Phe Interchurch Conference on Marriage and Divorce. 


which was recently held in Philadelphia, issued an appeal to 


Christian people, as follows 


“The hope of curing and crushing the horrible tendencies 


to facile and frequent divorce rests, we believe, upon impress 


ing and inculeating such an intense conviction of what 


that it 


Sehind the monster of polygamy. behind the spectre 


mar 


riage 1s will cease to be entered into unadvisedly or 
lightly. 
of the lax divorce court, with its coilusions. its corruptions and 
its contagion, stands the sad fact of the low ideal of marriage. 
Marriage is a holy thing. 
Himself 


sanction by our blessed Lord 


Marriage 1s the institution of God 
solemnities of the old 
he root of the matter 


and is sanctihed under the 


his ist 
Reformation must begin hers Let us strive unitedly for the 
things which are pure and true. for the sanctity of marriage. 
for the permanence of the family, for the preservation of the 
home, and for the perpetuity of the state.” 


With the the 


aroused and at work, much yoo! will be accomplished in this 


the energies of lawmakers and church 


line, but it is not in them that we will find the greatest factor 
We mst first the 
American home, which is the heart of the American nation. 


in the cure of the evil. commence with 


“Unselfishness.” 


and the first lesson should be 





lhen there is the moral nature that should be developed 


strength of character. Divorce is probably never 
man and 


Wile 


long with 


sought between a woman keeping the ten command 


ments, while those are strong in refraining from temper 


and petty judgments find few ruts they can blame each other 
for making in the road they travel together, 

And further, congemiality should be written indelibly in the 
heart and mind, for where this docs exist, there can be 


lieot We 


true contentment 
People that marry with high ideals and strive faithiully to 
fulfill these 


people. the question, “What can | get” 


are never found in the divorce court, for with such 
is eliminated, and “I 


With 


this attitude of one toward the other, two people will find 


will do all | can for the other.” becomes the watchword 


their home has many sunny win’lows and that the doors which 
that beautiful 


the 


lead out into garden oft happiness are indeed 


thres unselfishness, character and 


keys of 


unlocked by 


convemality. 





THE REVIVAL OF AN OLD INDUSTRY 


Lhe 


in the middle ages in Germany. 


accompanying illustration shows a table-cover made 
It is a most artistically exe- 
cuted design in cross-stitch embroidery, and it represents a 
that 


Parisians are trying to revive 


wedding procession. Designs illustrate certain events 


were very popular at that time. 
this old industry. Pompadours with embroidered landscapes. 


people, houses, trees, ete., are among their latest novelties 
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Hk engagements between the Russians ‘and the Japanese The assault on Nanshan Hiil was one of the fiercest and 
the past month have been mostly tn Manchuria. the Jap4 — bloodicst affairs in modern warfare. In the earlier rushes of 
anese cutting off communications between Port Arthu the engagement every man who charged was shot down betore 
and the main Russian army and steadily tightening their grip he reached the first line of Russian trenches, 
on the doomed fortress. The Vladivostock squadron venture] It was found necessary to stop these infantry charges and 
out from its sheltered harbor and destroyed two Japanes renew the artillery fire from the rear before the successful 
transports with a loss of nearly 1.090 lives of Japanese soldiers assault on the Russian position could be made. The success of 
It would not be surprising if a great sea battle were to take this charge was brought about by one detachment of Japanese 
place shortly, now that the Russian battleships have become troops, more intrepid than their comrades, who succeeded i 
ACTIVE piercing the Russian line. Hundreds of the comrades of these 
Phe decisive battles of the month have been the capture o 1 spired by the success, sprang forward, and then the en- : 
Kinchou, the storming of Nanshan /lill and the engagement tire Japanese line swept up the hill. driving the Russians fron 
at Vaiangow. The Japanese official report of the capture ot tir position 
Kinchou and the triumph at Nanshan states that it required \ splen‘id stroke of fortune was the discovery and destruc 
five days of desperate fighting Phree thousand Japanese fell nv by the Japanese of the electric wires leading to the mines 
in the attack and the loss to the Russians is estimate at tw ce n Oot of the ! S pre vented the Russians 
thousand evn: g these mines when the Japanese infantry crossed 
The greatest bravery on the part of the Japanese was the ground where they had been placed. It is possible that thi 
shown at Nanshan Phe Russians had made elaborate prepara irtune of the day hinged upon these mines. Ii t Russ S 
tions to check the Japanese movement south on the Liao Tu | yee | explode thet e rig tin he losses 
peninsula toward Port Arthur They had fortified the v Y ese kops would | been tremendous, and 
ground on the south shore of Talienwan Bay On the soutl eee ble t the Russiar would have been able to h ! 
shore of Talienwan Bay their works extended to the east and 
the west. The extreme Russian right was at Nushuangta In the battle of Vafangow. which is north of Kinchor 
and the extreme leit at Nanshan hill This hill was the strong -9.000 Russians were defeated by 60.cc0 Japanese h 
: - ' Y r le ] ; 7 ’ fl 
est part ot the line; a series of battert 24 5 : | Ile n the repor t whil me part Of the : 
‘rowned 1 , whl ithe ts ¢ tended oun t sid 1 
ee rer ie ee ee See et ‘ | est es are steae vy the Russians nort 
Ming a Naced Jower down | ! : 
Mines had been place _ king sout Port Ar It { 
the base on the northern and eastern sides were s cl 
, ) Ik s that this ! Ss preparee tw 
made re entanglements Vnothe ‘ pt ' 
’ iw ma o immedi capture 
tected with wire entanglemen extended ft Ye ne - : , - ; 
- 7 a : P ’ } ) ‘ el TIS rye} ) t] 1 | ie Vv j 
near the head of Talhienwan Bay, due north of | it whi ( vhich mt have arisen 1 ‘ of man) 
lies south of Kin Chou + the real importance of Port Arthur, why the J ; ¢ : 
i 











RUSSIAN OCTOPUS: A JAPANESE WAR CARTOON. 
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centered their tire in this direction Vhe Springfield, ( Mass.) 


Republican answers the question 

“From either the Japanese or the Russian point of view. 
assuming that a strong naval expedition may be sent from home 
by the czar this summer, the importance of Port Arthur tends 
to increase with the progress of the war. The Russians need to 
prevent its fall until the Baltic fleet could come to its succor: 


the Japanese need to capture it before such an event if their 


whole campaign were not to be ruined. It might be said that 


the Japanese necd to capture the fortress even more than the 


Russians need to hold it, because to the Japanese naval su 


premacy is more Of a sine qua non in attaining their objects 


by war. In any event, however, the struggle for Port Arthur 


is sure to he on both sides, even if it does not 


esperate one 
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overshacds 


Ww in importance and interest other phases of the 


campaign in Manchuria. Repeated attempts to take the place 
by storm may be expected as soon as the Japanese siege bat 
teries can be planted at advantageous points and great loss of 
life will probably result from such efforts.” 

In the war of 1894, the Japanese captured Port Arthur irom 
the Chinese in twenty days aiter landing their troops on the 
peninsula, but they will not repeat that performance this time 
Since the Russians gained possession of the place in 18908 they 
have been steadily at work strengthening its defenses, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that Port Arthur is ten times as 
strong today as it was when defended by the Chinese in 1&4 
It is certain that the lines of forts the Russians have developed 
now run twenty-eight miles along the coast to the north of Port 


Arthur and eight and one-half miles to the south 


THE SULTAN’S GIFT TO EMPEROR WILLIAM 


Doubtless all vt our readers remember that Emperor William was 
a ruin in Palestine by the Sultan. A 
description of this remarkable structure with speculations concerning its 
history and purpose appears in the current issue of “‘Ueber Land und Meer” 


from which this translation is made for Our Day. 


some time ago made the present of 





JOURNEY eastward from 
Jerusalem through the val 
ley of the Jordan, across 
that river and-‘over the moun 
tains to the high plateau brings 
the traveler to the historical spot 
where the land of Moab of Bible 
Mount Nebo, 


from whose heights Moses view 


fame was located. 
ed the promised land for the first 
and last time, is here, and the old 
give evidence of 


Roman roads 


the extensive power of that em 








pire Today everything looks 





; ; : changed—a desert waste stretch 
Details of Facade Decorations. i] 
lere 


are only a few homesteads to show that modern civilization is 


es across the plain, and 
beginning to conquer this distant territory. The rapidly-grow 
ing village of Madaba, founded by a missionary only a few 


years ago, is one of the newest settlements. The heaps of 
rubbish that mark the old city of Madaba, famed as a frontier 
fortress in Biblical times, midst of fertile fields. 
Madaba the 
through blooming fields and meadows, 


desert 


rise in the 


Going northeast from road leads at first 
and then through a 
After a five hours’ ride we come to the Dab el Hadsch., 
the road which is traversed by pious Moslems, when they go 
on their pilgrimage from Damascus to Mecca. This road forms 
the boundary of the Turkish possessions on the East, and from 
here the free Bedouin, going from pasture to pasture with his 
camels, is the sole ruler. On a slightly undulating plain, bord 
ered on the south by a row of hills, stands a mysterious struc 
ture—M'rchatta, 


each side and almost two yards in thickness, with projecting 


enclosed by a wall about 136 yards long on 


towers at regular intervals. There is only one entrance—in the 


south wall 
About on 


structures 


hith of the interior space is occupied by huge 


covered by vaulted domes. These buildings arc 


placed in groups separated by large courts, and they surround 


the central structure. The latter is in three semi-circular parts 
and these are supposed to have been covered by a dome. The 
arches that formed the entrance are in ruins, but their original 


form can be plainly seen by the position of the pieces, and the 


pillars stand almost intact The perfect technical details of 

this architectural wonder in the midst of the desert cannot fail 

to arouse the traveler's enthusiasm, and a view of the rich 
pa ae a a Saka ec Sheek ae fant 








plastic decorations of the entrance wall, with the brilliant light 
of the desert sun upon it, is an entrancing sight. An octagonal 
tower flanks the portal on either side, and a wall about five and 
one-half yards high and fourteen yards long forms the continu- 
Each separate half of the 
that looks like west halt 
shows decorations of leaves and grapes alternating with figures 
and nature objects, while the east half has geometrical designs 


ation 


facade is covered with a 


plastic tracery delicate lace. ‘The 


thus forming a decided contrast to the strictly systematical ar 
rangement of parts. The perfection of technical details shows 
marvelous skill in handling the chisel. 

Who built That is a problem which the arch 


aeologists of the future may solve. 


M'rchatta? 
Those of today differ wide 
ly in their opinions regarding the purpose and the builder; 
some claim that it is of Roman, others, of Oriental origin 
Both claims are based on equally logical grounds, though there 
is a difference of several centuries as to the time of its erection 

Its purpose will probably mystery. Was 
M'rehatta built for uses of war? The unusually massive walls 
would lead to this conclusion 
But why all the artistic decoration on the exterior? And the 
prodigality in the use of materials for a building erected far 
irom all traffic and at 


remain a 


with their projecting towers 


a considerable distance from any body 
of water? 
The most beautiful part of this mysterious structure, its 


facade, has been brought to Germany. The future alone can 














View of the Buildings From the Southeast. 


full significance of this gift in its relation to art and 


science; yet the German Emperor’s impulsive energy deserves 


praise for having put it to practical uses 
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OUR DAY 


INSANITY OR CRIME? 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE QUESTION WHICH INFLUENCES 


MANY COURT VERDICTS 


Translated for Our Day from the Illustrirte Zeitung 


HIS question, which so often influences a verdict in the 
court room, has recently played an important part in the 
proceedings dealing with the bloody drama in the Ger 
man colony in Southwest Africa. The wretched hero, Prince 
Prosper Arenberg, belongs to a German iamily of high rank 
Was the young prince accountable for his actions when he 
committed this bestial crime? The highest German military 
tribunal answered the question negatively, thereby acquitting 
Prince Arenberg. If the hair’s 


had wavered 


breadth the court would have been compelled to condemn him 


scale only a 
to death again, though the account of his mental condition 
given by experts, showed his faculties to be neither normal 
nor in a healthy condition. But the German criminal cod 
shows a noticeable deficiency in regard to cases of this kind. 
An eminent jurist once said: “A person is either responsi 
ble for his actions or he is not.” There is no interemdiate state 
It contends 
that a person is not guilty of a criminal action if his free will 


The German code is based on this same standard 


was hampered by a condition of unconsciousness, or of dis- 
time the committed 
What, then, would be the verdict if the culprit was found to 


turbed mental action at the crime was 
have been in a morbid mental state, which influenced the exer 
cising of his will power, without making it altogether inca 
pable? Medical science, today, regards the theory of numerous 
transition stages between a normal mental state and complete 
Alcoholism 


versity are an ominous factor in such cases, as 


insanity as an established fact and sexual per 


\ren 


Epilepsy, hysteria, morphinism., 


Prince 
berg’s crime shows plainly. 
the first stages of age insanity and many other similar forms 
of disease belong in the same category. 

The German code does not deal justly with all the disease 
symptoms included in the term “mental inferiority.” This is. 
indeed, a deplorable state of affairs, for the older German 
codes dealt more leniently with criminals suffering from mental 
this kind than Nor 
wegian or Swiss codes of today. Extenuating circumstances 


diseases of either the German, Italian, 
are sometimes urged and the French code Penal. which makes 
no special provision for weak-minded culprits, is referred to. 
This code is older than the German, but the French law of 1832 
introduced the 


all cases, 


“circonstances altennante” to be considered in 
while the German code permits extenuating circum- 
stances to be a factor in only a few criminal offenses, murder 
and perjury being excluded altogether. 

Herman Senffert 
of Bonn, cited the following case to show the defects in the 
present 


The late teacher of criminal law, Prof. 
system: “I was one of the jurors in a murder case. 
Two physicians pronounced the accused accountable for his 
actions, two based their diagnosis on unaccountability, and the 
fifth, the representative of the board, refused to give con 
clusive medical evidence. He said that the accused was neither 
entirely responsible, nor yet irresponsible. But, since an inter 
mediate state of mind was out of the question at the time the 
murder This 


expert refused positively to give a definite opinion until I 


was committed, he could not give a verdict 


suggested that the punishment might be mitigated by pronounce 
ing the case one of manslaughter, if the case were regarded 
question of the 


Irom a certain point of view. Then, when the 


accountability of the accused was put to him again, he an 
swered ‘yes.’ ” 

Mental infirmity in its influence on the rendition of lenient 
iudgments, has often led to arbitrariness in forensi Sac 
The courts do not always return as mild a verdict as they did 


in the Arenberg case. The murder of Martha 


Amberg by her 





lover, a student named Fischer, on May 29, 1901, created a 


protound sensation. Jealousy was the motive. Fischer’s ac- 


tions before and aiter the crime led to doubts as to his ac- 


countability. His mother was an epileptic, a brother died of 


convulsions Fischer himself was a weak child at birth, and 


later a sufferer from rickets and brain fever. His head was 


abnormally developed: when he was two and one-half years 
ojd it was as large as the head of an adult, and this “square 


head” gave occasion for much scoffing and ridicule while he 


was at school. Finally, he began to abhor his own appearance 
to such a degree that he would not allow a mirror to be placed 
s den 


in his student’ Early excesses in Baccho et Venere had 


a harmtul intluence on his condition—one of the same causes 
that led to Prince Added to 


exaggerated amount of mental work and bodily privations, to 


\renberg’s downfall. this, an 
pay off debts contracted while at Jena, caused an increased 
nervous strain. He read Nietsche and Schopenhauer, and this 
undigested mental food nourished the pessimistic bent of his 
mind. His passionate love for Martha Amberg first took pos- 
this 
anonymous letter, telling him of the faithlessness of his sweet- 
heart His 


session of him at about time. One day he received an 
cul- 
thought of killing her, so that she might not 
another. All his 
by excessive drinking and smoking were in vain, and the mur- 


\fter the crime 


excitement reached the highest pitch, and 


minated in the 
to curb his excitement 


belong to attempts 


derous thought grew until it became a deed. 


came a complete mental and moral collapse. He scattered 
flowers over the corpse and kissed the bleeding wounds. Then 
he roamed about aimlessly for hours and arrived hatless and 
coatless at Eisenach. where he gave himself up to the authori- 
t1es 


We have 
a most striking example of mental inferiority. 


dwelt at length upon this case because it offers 
Unaccountabil- 
ity was the verdict of some of the medical experts and defective 
accountability the verdict of others. The jury in Gotha con- 
demned Fischer to ten years’ imprisonment for manslaughter, 
Public opinion in 
The Su- 


preme Court then annulled the verdict and referred the case 


with an added ten years of loss of honor 
Germany opposed this verdict as being too severe. 


to the criminal court in Weimar. where Fischer was again ac- 
cused of manslaughter, but condemned to only five years’ im- 
prisonment in consideration of attenuating circumstances 
The Hurst case, in Switzerland, offers another striking 
Hurst, a soldier, shot at two of his comrades with 
sharp cartridges during a sham battle. One was killed and the 
The indignation called forth by this 


example 


other seriously wounded. 
act of a soldier, a wretch who had stained the honor of the 
Swiss army, knew no bounds during the two days’ trial before 
The 


verdict of the experts gave rise to well-founded doubts as to 


the court martial, until a sudden change of feeling came. 


the normal mental condition of the culprit. who was designated 
as being a typical mental degenerate. His conscience did not 
trouble the least. With a deficiently devel- 
oped moral sense, his conception of right and wrong was based 


seem to him in 





on the belief that good people go to Heaven and evil-doers 
to hell. Three of his maternal ancestors, his aunt. grandmother 
ind er unt had been insane, his father was a drunkard. 
The jurors affirmed his accountability and the verdict was 
twenty-five vears’ imprisonment 

Krafft-Ebings’ deductions in reference to cases of this 
kind are worthy of note. “Such weak-minded persons know 


well that it is wrong to kill and to steal. but their knowl- 


edge is not based on the moral and intellectual perception 
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which they have acquired, but on abstract moral rules memor- 
ized from the catechism. The responsibility of weak-minded 
persons is often Overestimated in this regard.” 

The Hurst case has done much towards a proper legal 
regulation of the criminal responsibility of mental decadents 
Efforts will have to be made to attain this end in Germany. 
The difference of opinion regarding freedom of will in general, 
which divides the judiciary experts into two opposing factions, 
is a decided barrier. While the indeterminists (the classical 
school) maintain freedom of will. the determinists deny this 


theory. The latter school originated in Italy. Cesare Lom- 





broso based his theories on physical science. and Enrico Fern 
and Garofalo on judicial knowledge. Though Lombroso’s type 
of “delinquente nato,” the born criminal, has long been consid 
ered an exploded theory, Professor yon Liszt, the most promi 
nent exponent of modern German penal justice. and others of 
the same school, have developed many of the original Italian 


ideas 


which was founded by 


Liszt ms at reconst the criminal code, in order 
to effect a better control of the crimes which are becomirg 
a threatening menace to pu velfare. The protection of x 


ID OL? 


DAY 








ciety against criminals who threaten harm to the community is 
one of their aims. Liszt will not concede a vital difference 
between the prison and the lunatic asylum. He makes a con- 
cession to the present moral and judicial views of the people, 
who undoubtedly demand that criminals and lunatics be dealt 
with on different grounds, when he permits the incorrigible 
criminal to be sent to prison. 

In order to protect the community, Liszt demands that all 
mental inferiors who are recognized as being a possible source 
of danger shall be cared for in an asylum. It would be well to 
take two steps forward and one step backward, and to com- 
bine punishment with solicitude for them, only to reassure 
timid people. But punishment would have to be secondary, 
and administered only in case the patient should be pronounc 
ed cured before his full term had expired. 

The classical school, on the other hand, demands that 
punishment be administered—in a milder form, if necessary— 


just as youthful offenders are dealt with. The twenty-sixth 


Jurist Convention in Berlin, which is planning a discussion 
the treatment of mental decadents to be held at its next meet 
ing, is awaited with great interest by all those who are 


inced of the importance of the issue 
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CONCRETE FOR THE BUILDING OF RAILWAY BRIDGES 


HE increasing us¢ ete Wer al V aValla 
construction work t , st va thie Duuding mate 


ried kinds is well illustrated by the in it could be prepare 


stances given below of buildi railway Phe viaduct. whi 


bridges of concrete 1 GS4 feet. says 
It is a curious fact. and r terist Onsists of ten 


of the recent rush of prosperity in tl m 





ind tin ture of arch to the parapet line, where they 
1] being 1 that relieved by a serics Of corbels 
diately Another notable concrete structure 
has a total lengtl the double-track bridge which the II] 
ientific American nois Central has recently complet 
nked by two over the Big Muddy River, near Ca 
lhe conerete was bondale, II] Vhis is remarkable from 
ted neat an engineering stan:Ipoint, becauss 


arches are the long 
of the kind ever cor 
structed. The bridy 
consists of three 4 
loot spans, the | 
hitherto having b« 
about 90 feet Phe 
tal length of the bridg 
Is 574 feet 6 inche 
width 34 feet 2 inch 
In the construction 
the three centers 
the elliptical arch 

han shaped vrillage 
supported on three 

of piles. The rise o 


arches is 30 icet \l 
12,000 cubic vard 


cComncerete Were i 
he structure, whicl 
$7 5,000 This is |e 


the cost ob a me 


bridge of thr annie 
mension Phi { 
! ir] im era 1} 
d bridge struction, as the | 
wy ! il] perce | 
ine ere replacement is 1 
thi « crete bridges when ¢ 
le ms permait ol so domy Lhe ere 
tangular pilaster oustructing conmercte  arche ol 
er el « each eneth belons te | | Wallace 




















OUR DAY 


HOW GREAT AUTHORS WORK 


QUAINT METHODS OF WOOING 


INSPIRATION 


By MILDRE]) ALLERTON 


VERY great author has his or her 
A own method of writing, just as 
every man holds his pen differently. 1: 
is only a very few eminent litterateurs 
who sit down, like ordinary mortals and 
write straight off. Most of them preter 
more original means. Some even are 
positively unable to work unless thei 
body is in an unusual position, that, did 
we see it would probably make us laugh 
Nevertheless they find it of assistance, 
and those readers who are fond of mak 
ing literary experiments may icel tempt 
ed to imitate them. 

Dean Farrar, for instance, whose 
“Life of Christ” and other works have 
sold by the thousand, lays great stress 
on the attitude he assumes when writ 
ing. Most of us, when engaged in lit 
erary composition, find it of assistance 
to have the body in a reposeful condition 
and tor that reason we “take a chair.’ 
But the Dean remains standing bolt up 
right at a desk which reaches nearly as 
high as his shoulder, and at which he 
labors hour after hour 

And he doesn’t lean against the desk 
either, for the peculiar virtue of the 
Dean’s method is that—so he asserts 
the upright position helps lim He 
claims that it braces his mind and pre 
vents his thoughts wandering, and he has 
held this opinion for years 

Nor is the Dean alone in this beliet 
though the majority of big writers i 


cline to the opposite view. They lik 
work in easy and comiortable .urround 
ings, and, oddly enough, then: work 
loesn’t suffer in) consequen One 
would fancy that Robert Louis Steven 
son, for instance, must have sat bolt up 
right to get off his polished. virile ser 
tTences 

But that was far from being the cas 
Most of his best and all of his latter 
work was either seribbled off as he lay 
comtlortably swinging himself in a ham 
mock or dictated trom that clevated po 
sition to a typist below--whether a ln 
tle Samoan or not, we cannot say 

Mark Twain's way is tunmicr still Ele 
ws Stretched out at full length on the 
ground, with a pipe in lis mouth, and 
ns books of reference, manuseript, ink 


nd paper on a level with himself. When 


m oceasions Mark makes the baleony 

he seene of his labors the strangens 
his attitude excite much attent 
om passers-by, which tact. however 


ubles Mark not at all 


Carlyle was 


iMheulty in setting forth adequately the 


uth that was in him \ consequence 


was driven to Lilaryp il sort 





queer expedicnts that no other man oi 


letters has ever thought of. He would 


stant motionless for hours on Chelsea 
Bridge, and then return home to turn 
sut hundreds of words without hesita 
tion Then like Tennyson he would 
take long walks to help him think out a 
litticult problem But his strangest 
method of assisting literary productions 
was to sit either in the back garden or 
ina cellar of his house, his feet immers 
ed in hot water, a pipe in his mouth 
writing as though for dear lif Miss 


Braddon is one of those authoresses 





who find a table something in the 
ture of an encumbrance. Whenever she 


wishes to write she escapes to an attic 





at the top of the house, wh besides 
lumber, has only one chair in it Chen 
she puts her writing pad 

nd ce'nmences to turn out « 
stonishing rate 

Ouida, too, works on somewhat sim 
ar lines and nearly all authoresses dis 
like anything elaborate in their. sur 

undings while they are writing. N 

v everybody ts reard ’ . 





ites his fase Ww rer ces. | 

ins almost every s 1 | 

nd ipparatus know t t . 

sts. and for these his vis s 

mires but ne thing there . . 
‘ nt why enerally p es 1 
beds ve the reason for .% u r 
s very simple. 11 gh M. \ 

ever ce slept 1 it B Ww 

finds the strain his work u ves 
ne severe he takes off lis . 
ris } has < t 

\1 ! Pew . . \ 


chapters between the sheets Nor 1s 






lis surprising when one knows the 
reason for it. At no time do we get 
such perfect repose as when we are in 
bed, whether sleeping or not, and tor 
mental work the majority of people at 
The part 
indeed that the bed has played in the 


any rate require bodily rest 


production of not a few literary master- 
pieces must come rather as a shock to 
the early riser. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the fa- 
mous poet-wife of the famous poet, was 
ompelled by severe illness te remain 
for years in bed in a_hali-darkened 
room, but she still managed to write and 
turned out during that period of en 


forced quietude some of her very best 





_ 
\ TK 
Some s fi d t mp ssible to 
a saci ‘ ha ass 
€ ess eV nave imiuiar 
knickn 1 their desk iarles Dick- 
ens was one of these and George Eliot 


d bitterly when she broke the golden 
hich che had 1 


pen which she had used for twenty years. 
Other authors find certain places have 
irresistible attraction for them and 
ant write anywhere else. One of the 
best-known contributors to periodical 


extraordinary method 





working. He has found out that he 

be thai ; Pe ee eee Pee ears 

\ KS De i { ra than anvwnere 
} 1o) r 5 

st ( gly he € ‘ ~ frst- 

class railway irriage at the tin when 

nos the empty and w lis 
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r 1 it IPO site cushio ravels 

7 

ne ; ; mr feted his 

\ wr g ‘ reanwhile his 

+ «1 

KEE t he is a season tick 

« tRCS > netl compar 

VelV et mica tiie the 

great French poet. wrote not a few of his 

sonnets sitting someone else's door 


step. and Joaquin Miller wrote down his 


rses, and Flaubert his novels in rough 





A Korean correspondent writes: “When on o way 


n single f Each was adorned w 


sight was very cu rus is e bode 


GH TH RYt H 
ac try yuse, we saw a row of heads pass along 
Korean hat, and each smoked a long pipe 

! 1 were Y e y dden oO ew 


a pe 
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NOMINATING 





A PRESIDENT 








EXPENSIVE MACHINERY 

INVOLVED IN PLACING A 

NATIONAL CANDIDATE 
IN THE FIELD 











Coliseum, Chicago, where Republicans meet June 21st. 


f*’ realize the cost of nominating 

a president of the United States 
under the present expensive system. It 
is not without reason that many prudent 
and wise men. strongly advocate a 
change from every four to every six 
years. The demoralization of a complete 
change of policy to our business inter- 
ests has wrecked many a fortune and 
made millions suffer. 

On June 21st the Republican Conven- 
tion is held in Chicago and it is estimat- 
ed that no less than $1,000,0c0 will be re 
required to cover the expenses. On 
July 6th the Democratic National Con 
vention will be held in St. Louis and an 
even larger sume of money will be re 
quired to place a Democratic candidate 
in the field for President. These figures 
may seem excessive, but here are a few 
facts to bear them out: 

In the first place, it will take between 
four and five thousand men and women 
to run each convention and report its 
proceedings. This small army will be 
divided into five general classes, of 
which the delegates will be the most im- 
portant, numerically as well as other- 
wise. They will number about two thou- 
sand, half being actual delegates and half 
alternates. To be exact, so far as the 
Republican Convention is concerned, 
there will be 972 delegates from the 
States, and an average of four each from 
each of the six territories of Alaska. 
Arizona, Hawaii, New Mexico, Okla 
homa and Porto Rico, or twenty-four in 
all, making a total of 906, or a grand 
total of delegates and alternates who 
will attend of 1,982. 

The next class includes the convention 
staff of the convention sergeant-at-arms, 
which is sometimes more and sometimes 
less than a thousand. The sergeant- 
at-arms is practically the business man- 
ager of the convention. For’ political 
reasons, and because the members of his 
staff serve mostly without pay. he is al 
lowed to appoint as many as he chooses 
and the various national committeemen, 


delegates and other political personages 





Mawes arin 


may demand. His “convention — staff” 
includes deputy sergeants-at-arms, ush 
ers, messengers, pages and doorkeepers. 
Based on the average of past conven 
tions, there will be 200 deputies, 200 
ushers, 200 Messenyers, 200 pages and 
100 doorkeepers—ooo ali told—and there 
may be more. 

Next come the newspaper men—and 
women—ineluding shorthand reporters, 
correspondents, photographers, artists, 
telegraphers and messengers There 
will probably be about a thousand ot 
them in all; between 400 and 500 press 
seats are always reserved in the con 
vention hall, with the assumption that 
at least half of the newspaper repre- 
sentatives in the convention will do their 
work elsewhere than in the hall itseli— 
at the hotels, in committee rooms, etc. 
Possibly the number of actual working 
newspaper folk at the national conven- 
tion may not be more than 400 or 500, 
but at least a thousand press credentials 
are undoubtedly given out always, a very 
respectable proportion going to repre- 
sentatives of country weeklies and vari- 
ous obscure periodicals. 

Last comes the miscellaneous class, 
and it is very miscellaneous indeed. It 
includes the national committeemen 
(forty-five in number, one from each 
State), their private secretaries, sten- 
ographers and clerks, the working office 
force of the sergeant-at-arms (as dis- 
tinguished from his “convention staff’). 
the employees at the various candidates’ 
hea’quarters and all not otherwise 
classified.” These latter would swell the 
miscellaneous class to 500 at least at a 
convention before which several candi- 
dates were to be placed in nomination, 
as may be the case at St. Louis this year 
The grand total would be not less than 
4.400, who were employed in and about 


one of these national conventions 


For many years the direct expenses of 


the national conventions have been paid 
by the cities in which the conventions 
have been held. All are familiar with the 
quadrennial bids put in for the conven- 





tions by New York, Chicago, Phila 
delphia, St. Louis and other places; the 
bids of late years have ranged from 
$50,000 to $75,000, and have generally 
been large enough to pay all the ex- 
penses of the convention proper, with 
sometimes a small surplus. 

Most of the convention fund is sub- 
scribed by the railroads and_ hotels, 
which are of course the chief benefi 
claries, though often various business 
men and public-spirited citizens swell 
the sum with substantial contributions 
The railroads, hotels and other refresh- 
ment places get the bulk of the money 
spent by those who attend the conven 
tion. 

It is not possible to estimate the 
probable cost of reporting the conven- 
tion exactly. These figures, furnish- 
ed by General Manager Melville E. 
Stone to the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
show how much it cost the Associated 
Press to report the various conventions 
of 1806: 


Republican ...... ....$ 9,200.98 
er Pee ta 
Populist and Silver............ 5,600.00 


sold Democrat oc. civic taccos 3,820.15 


Democratic 





TOU ios i sascsas cca on gene 

As there will probably be only two 
big conventions this year, and the Re- 
publican Convention, at least. will be a 
short one, the Associated Press will 
probably be called upon to expend not 
more than $20,0co in convention report 
ing. It takes about ten stenographic re 
porters and fifteen correspondents and 
editors to cover a convention for the 
\ssociated Press, and, as the figures 
given above show, the cost of conven 
tion reporting is in direct ratio to the 
length and strenuousness of the gather 


Nearly all the big daily newspapers 
of the country depend upon the Asso 
ciated Press for their routine conventio1 
reports. though some receive them 
hrough other sources, and there are at 
least a hundred that send from one to 
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ten or fifteen people of their own to the 
convention city to do special stunts © 
one sort and another. At a low estimate 
these papers will spend $100,000 for spx 
tolls, 


Besides, there will be Spe 


cial reports, telegraph photo 
graphs, ete. 
cial expenditures, extra wires, private 
messages and the like along telegraphic 
lines, quite outside the newspaper ser 
vice, of at least $10,000. 

To recapitulate, the itemized cost ot 


"1 


a three-day National Convention wil 
be about as follows, at the least: 
Convention expenses proper, 

paid for by the railroads and 

the convention city..........$ 75,000 
Railroad fare of delegates, al 

ternates, sergeant-at-arms’ 
“convention staff,”” newspa 
per men, national commit 
teemen and others in the 


miscellaneous class (4,400 


people in all) at $15 each.. 66,000 
Railroad fare of 20,000 “visit- 

ing attendants” at $5 each.. 100,000 
Hotel and other expenses of 

24.400 persons, including all 

visitors, those who run and 

those who report the con- 

vention, three days, at $10 

ROUTE CAG. o.5 45 aes dcewedeaern 7 32,000 
Extra commercial telegraph 

ing and sundries. . 10,0C0 


Cost of reporting the conven 
tion: $10,000 for Associated 
Press; $10,000 for rival news 
© ~ ~ 
associations and $100,000 

for individual newspapers.... 120,000 


Total. . 


; . .S1,103.000 
This grand total ot 


$1.103.c09 for a 
three days’ convention is at the rate of 
307.333 a day, or about one-third as 
much as it cost to carry on the war with 
Spain. 

It was different in the early days of the 
republic. Only the expenses of open 
ing the polls and counting the votes wer 


necessary in the election of George 


Washington, which was unanimous: 




















Exposition Building and Coliseum in 


nene at all for his nomination, for there 
was no other candidate; and next 
nothing in the campaign which had to 
do with the candidates for vice-pres 
dent only, of whom there were eleven 


But with the birth of political parties 


the cost of nominations, campaigns and 
elections began to grow The cost 

nominations took a jump when the older 
simpler ways gave place to the mo'ert 
method of nomination by convention 

The first national convention to nom 
nate a successful candidate for the 
presidency was held by the Democrats 
seventy-two years ago, aiter seven chief 
executives had been placed in the presi 
dential chair. 

Washington, John Adams and Jefter 
son were recognized “by common con 
sent” as appropriate candidates. Madi 
son and Monroe were nominated by the 
“congressional caucus” method In 


1824, though there was only one party, 
there were six candidates—John Quin 
cy Adams. Andrew Jackson, Henry 
Clay, William A. Crawford, John C 
Calhoun and DeWitt Clinton All of 
these were nominated by their home 
Legislatures, and Crawford, whose very 
name has now been almost forgotten, 
was indorsed by the “congressional cau 
cus,” but John Quincy Adams was the 


winner at the polls. In 1828 Andrew 


Jackson was nominated, first by the 
Legislature and later by the 
Kentucky, while John 


Quincy Adams was made the opposing 


lenne SSeE 


Legislature of 


candidate “by common consent” and the 


indorsement of various bodies, none of 
which were national in character 

Strict vcaking, the first natio 

tical convention was held in 1830 |} ‘ 
anti- Mase party. Delegates from 
ten states attended, however, but in 
1831 the party held a second convention 
nd nominated William Wirt In the 

} ve 1] National Rep 1) 

\ d Vn as Whigs. held t 

onal nvention and = nan Henr 
( | first re Ilv efficient } vell 


St. 


Louis Where Democrats Meet July 6th. 


organized national nominating 


tion was held by the Democrats m 1&3 


and it nominated Andrew Jackson fo 
s second term 
It adopted the two-thirds rule, whicl 
has been followed by the Democrat 
party im its conventions ever since 

Though this rule has never been adopt 
ed by the Republicans, the essential pla 
of the Democratic National Convention 
of 1832 worked so well that it has beet 
followed by all the national conventions 
held since then 

The first national convention of the 
Republican party, as we know it today 
was held in 1856, two years less thar 
half a century ago. There was no great 
contest over the nominee, John C. Fre 
mont being named on the first ballot 
and receiving 359 votes to 196 for his 
chief and now forgotten contestant, Jus 
tice McLean. It was in that convention 
that the name of Lincoln was first heard 
in the East; it 
nominations for the vice-presidency were 


was mentioned when 


in order, and it elicited the famous in 
quiry, “Lincoln? Lincoln? Who is he?” 

It is believed by many readers, me 
coubt, that the National 
Convention this year will be unlike most 


Republican 
of its predecessors, because its work 
may be predicted with something ap 
proaching certainty, but this is not the 
case. There was a spirited contest in 
1860, though Lincoln won on the third 
ballot; but there was no real contest in 
1856. In 1864 the name of Lincoln was 
the only one thought of seriously for a 
moment by the Republicans, and in 1868 


Grant's nomination was as muel ot 





regone conclusion as Roosevelt's can 
possibly be now In 1872 the conven 
tion was merely a formality—a sort o 
ratification meeting, tor Garant w: agai 
the u med choice his party. as 
] rd proved to be #1} dine pl 

In 1876 and 1880. however, the Repul 
lican National Conventions were scene 
of real struggle Blaine was the lead 


} 
| 
: 
4 
} 
} 
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Ingersoll, till then unknown, named him 


in the “Plumed Kmight™ speech, which 
made the orator famous in a day, but 
failed of making Blaine the nominee, 
because, it being late in the aiternoon, 
and the lighting apparatus of the hall 
‘out of order, the convention had to ad 
journ till the next day. 
ballot, 


and Blaine suffered his first great defeat. 


Then, on the 


seventh Hayes was nominated 


The convention of 1880 was undoubt 
edly the most exciting and the most bit 
terly contested in the history of the Re 
It was in that conven 
tion that the famous ‘'306” voted solidly 


publican party. 


an! steadily for Grant through thirty-six 
ballots, Garfield winning on the thirty 
seventh. 

In 1884, when Blaine was finally nomi 
nated, and when Theodore Roosevelt 
made his first appearance at a national 


convention, the work of the convention 


ROMANCES 


F the full history of secret processes 
could be written, it surely 
form one of the most romantic and fas 


would 


cinating books the world has ever seen: 
and one of the most interesting sections 
would be that which dealt with the many 
attempts to steal the secrets from their 
jealous owners. 

The scene of one of these stories is 
laid in the wild moorland country around 
Sheffield, England, where a watchmaker 
named Huntsman had built a factory 
for making steel by a process of his own 
invention. The secret was a very val 
uable one, for it was the only process 
by which steel could be made of uniform 
quality throughout; but Huntsman had 
little fear that any of his rivals would 
discover it, for he employed only picked 
and sworn workmen, and the portals of 
his factory were almost as strictly guard 
ed against strangers as the doors of a 
bullion vault. 
cold 


night, when the wind was shrieking ove: 


However, one bitterly wintry 


the neighboring moor, Criving the snow 
in wild eddies before it, a tattered, shiv 
ering tramp presented himscl 


OUR DAY 






was far 


irom 
Arthur, 
Sherman all being candidates, 


bemy cut and dried. 


Blaine, Edmunds, logan and 
but only 
four ballots were needed, and there was 


only one really exciting day There 
were stiff contests. too. in the 
i888 and 


named 


cOnVeEN 


tions oft ISg2, both of whic 


bodies Senjyanun Harrison. bui 


no one doubted who would be the canis 
date either in 1896 or 1goo. 

The first long and bitter contest ina 
national convention came in the nomi 
nating gathering of the Democrats in 
1852, when it took forty-nine ballots to 
Franklin nomination 


lace Pierce in 
1 


That same vear the Whigs had a dreadful 


time in their convention, fifty-three bal 
lots and five days being consumed in 
putting Gen. Winfield Scott's name on 
the presidential ticket. In 1856, when the 


newly born Republican party held its 


first national convention most peaceably, 


watching the men at their work, with the 


result that when an hour later he left 


the place with words of gratitude, he 
took Huntsman’s secret with him. 
Another interesting story takes us to 


the neighborhood of Temple Bar in Lon 


don, and to the shop of a chemist wh 
was the only man in England that knew 


the secret of the manufacture of citric 


acid. So jealous was he of his invention 
that he would share it with no one, but 
worked alone in the laboratory over Ins 
shop in Fleet Street 

One evening. however, when his proc 
esses were well advanced, he locked up 
hts laborate ry an’ left the premises for 
a time, assured that no one could pos 
sibly gain admittance during his absence 
But he bargaine | without a certain un 
invited guest who worked his way down 


the chimney into the laboratory and 


made such 


when he re-emerged from the chimneys 


geo louse of his time that. 
he had the secret manufacture of citric 
acid at his fingers’ ends. 

It was in a similar way that the man 
ufacture of tinplate became possible 
secret being one whic! 


England-—the 





the Democrats had another red-hot 


vathering, requiring filteen ballots for 
the nomination of Buchanan. 

Sut the banner year tor turbulent na- 
tional nominating conventions was 1860. 
Yhe Republicans held their convention 
with 


at Chicago and got along 


three ballots 


only 
Lincoln's opponents, how- 
ever, held five separate conventions, one 


in Charleston, one in) Richmond and 


three in Baltimore. 


Fifty-seven ballots were taken at 


Charleston without result, and on the 


tenth day the gathering adjourned to 


meet later at Richmon’, and. still later 


at Baltimore. 

Since 1860 the bitterest Democratie 
convention was the one that nominated 
Bryan in 1896, but with that convention, 
like the one four years later, when 
Bryan was again the candi ‘ate. we are 


already familiar 


IN THE WORLD OF INVENTION 


no person had been able to wrest from 
its owners in Holland for half a century. 
But there was a bold and crafty Corn- 
ishman, one James Sherman, who made 
up his mind to discover it at any cost. 


Holland, he 


way into the factory at 


Going over to found his 
great personal 
risk and brought the secret back safely. 
of the little ro- 
Mances of successful secret-stealing, and 
who shall tell the 


These are but a few 


number of attempts 
that have failed, or even how many lives 
been lost 


have in the attempting? 


\inong scores of secret processes is 
that which has given to the world the 
exquisitely beautiful Dresden china. A 
writer in The Technical World declares 
that not even a king may enter the 
guarde| walls of the factory at Meissen, 
where the porcelain is made. with the 
solitary exception of the King of Sax- 
eny himself: and every workman is un- 
ler a solemn oath, to which the severest 
nenalties are attached, never to breathe 
word ot what goes on in the factory. 
Vhen there is the romance of inven- 
roms that have been absolutely lost to 
worl! of which one example must 


suftce. An American inventor 





at the’ door of the works and 


pitifully craved) permission 


warm his frozen bones at th 
furnace fires. For a long tim 
he pleaded in vain; the door 
keeper was obdurate; but final 
ly importunity and the pa 
thetic aspect of the man wor 


the day, and the tramp was a 


mitted to the warmth, only to 
fing himself on the floor in ut 
ter exhaustion and te — tall 
asleep. 

Phe raseal. however, was 





sleeping with one eye open, and 


with that eve he was crattily 





Pioughing In the Soudan 





Fx ord, 


of unremitting 


named after long years 
labor, had dis- 
covered a method of treating 
ere without smelting, and at a 
cost So valuable 


very small 


was the discovery considered 
that fabulous offers were made 
to Ford for the secret; but, as 
H-luck 


very day on which he had ar- 


would have it, on the 
ranged to part with it in ex- 
change. it is said, for an an 


nuity of $100,000, he was struck 





and his se- 





A Camel Yoked With an 


down by apoplexy 


ceret died with him 



























OUR DAY 


COUNTRY LIFE IN THE INTERIOR OF RUSSIA 


QUAINT AND INTERESTING FEATURES WHICH MARK THE DAILY EXPERIENCES 


estate in tl 
‘taking St 
point 


rRIP to a 


interior ot 


COUNLTY 

Russia. 
Petersburg as a starting 
interesting 


Mos 


long but a mest 


\fiter 


means a 
rail to 


going by 


journey. 


cow and thence to Nishin Novgorod, a 
magnificent steamer, built) after a) 
American model, takes the travelet 


down the Volga to Kasan his rivet 


the most magnificent in all Europe. witt 


its beautiful shores. its rich and oddly 
built cities, its peeuhar craft. fishermet 
and rafts, is a fascmating sight 
Kasan 
Kama, or White river, a tributary of the 
Phe 


houses. are 


From 


steamer goes up. the 


another 


Volga, to Tschistopol so-called 
Beliana, or swimming white 
characteristic of this part of the country 
They are ready-made houses of whit 
wood, complete in every detail, but net 
joined together, on their way down the 
river to the 
Astrachan, 


high prices, $5.000 to 


provinces of Saratov and 


Where they command very 
because 
the 


host's 


$50,000, 


there is no lumber in this part of 


country. From Tsehistopol the 


carriage, with relays at mtervening 


stations, takes the visitor over a seem 
ingly endless expanse of country, for 
the province of Kasan, the journey’s 
ent, covers as large an area as does 


France 
The 


beautiful park, is a pretty wooden struc 


country house, surrounded by 


columns and 
It is filled 
English and French 
Vie nha 


Freneh 


ture, with verandas and 
wood carvings of odd design 
with antique furni 
old Dresden. 


and exquisite 


ture, and Sevres 


china bronzes 


Russian hospitality. particularly in coun 


try houses, is justly famed. But the life 


of the country gentleman has changed 
in many respects. Wile he used te 
spend all his time on his estate. where 
the entertainment for the family was pre 
vided by private orchestras and the 


atrical troupes, he now leaves the man 


agement of the estate to his steward and 


spends only the summer months in the 


country. 


The barns, granaries and houses fon 


the workmen are built of wood and « 


rough stones. and the work is Cone by 


the servants, aided by day-laborers from 
the neighboring villages. with their 
mixed population of Russians, Tartars 
Wotiaks. Tscheremissians 
Schools — of 


courses in the larger villages help te ac 


and other: 


agriculture and winter 


quaint the young stewards and peasants 
with modern progressive methods. 
taken the 


Tea he MISES have 


place o 


OF NOBLE AND PEASANT 
Translated for Our Day from Ueber Land und Meer 
saloons CVET sine the VoOVeETMMCHE Con 
trols the sale of aleohohe drinks Uhre 
prep Ulatben which womade up of ditferc 


peoples, is industrious and « 


men de 


in the win 


» tarm 


y House 





on 


ter they 


work 4 


114 


a Russian 


Estate 


apable Lh 
n the summer ane 


w down trees ane 


build houses. make utensils and artistic 


} 
ly carve 


} 


“Tes 


| hie 


wonmlen spm 


veave, knit and embroider for their own 


the market, 


hand-macle 


use as well as for and many 


their and embroidered 


ugs and curtains compare favorably 


vith those made in the Orient 
and fish are 


(aaime more plentiful than 


ve can imagine. During a four weeks’ 
sit | was served with a different va 
lety ol fish every day Phe people are 


deeply religious, and ever ready to give 


some evidence of their faith Pilgrim- 


ages to sacred shrines, often as far as 


Jerusalem, are made by the poorest and 
who 


weakest. as those 


ible, 


them forget their sufferings and priva- 


well as by are 


and their fanatical zeal makes 


LIOS 
But the social question has penetrate I 


to these remote provinces, and its issue Ss 


re beginning to disturb the people. A 


Russian peasant’s world is no longer 


bounded by the wave-like blue hills that 
mark the horizon. A 


spark of hatred 


\ 
and amimesity has changed these child 


like people, and this spark needs but 
ith: fanning to cause a ame The 
Ik-songs—those weird, peculiar airs 
produced on the accordion, the violin 
nd the Balalaika. reflect the character 
‘ the people the deep, Passtonate tecl- 
ne hidden beneath the «qiuet. almost 
olid) exter 





This achievement in subway 


A Loaded 


Freight Train Forty 


building 


ms Chicago was described at some length 


in the April issue. 


Between 


$30,000,000 


ind $40,0U0,000 are involved in the work, 


which las 


been 


m 


I: 


rOOTESS than 


more 


four years. The expectation of the finan 


cial interests back of the project is that 


when the 


<vstem 


is 


; 
17 





1 complete working 


Feet Below Chicago Streets System 


i! 
i 


order it will take off of Streets of 
Chicago a large amount of team freight 
that the 
accommodate ail wires 


the 


now < business 


onzests 


the 


area; 
and service 
of the automatic telephone; carry all the 
mail tonnage of the city, and once more 
restore the right of way of thorough- 
ares to the pedestrian. 
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OUR DAY 


“GHOSTS” AND THE GLOWING INDIVIDUAL 


STRANGE AND MYSTERIOUS 


SCIENTISTS ARE 


FACTS 


ENDEAVORING 


IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE WHICH 


TO FATHOM 


Translated for Our Day from Die Gartenlaube 


T the beginning of the Madhistic 
agitation in 1881 a party of the 

first followers of the prophet rode 
through the desert. Suddenly the lance 
the 
[his phenomenon was consid- 


points ot riders seemed to emit 
flames. 
cred a heavenly wonder and an inspira 
the tanatical 
fire that 


ind sometimes wove a crown of glory 


tion to party. The “sa 


cred” glowed from weapons 
iround human heads, awed former gen- 
erations and gave them occasion to seek 


But 
mind has penetrated into the world of 


for supernatural causes since the 
electrical phenomena we have learned to 


explain this “glowing.” It can be seen 
before a storm when the air is charged 
with electricity, and the so-called fire of 
St. Elmo been 


teorological stations 


has observed from 
| he 
ind hats of the observers glowed until 
a stroke of the 


caused the light to disappear. 


me- 
finger tips 
lightning in vicinity 
For cen- 
turies past people have claimed that the 
human body can glow without any evi 
dence of electricity 

When we consider that many luminous 
phenomena in nature are caused by liv 
ing objects, like bacteria, fungi, numer 
ous marine animals and some insects, we 
must admit the 
processes—in a lesser degree 


possibility of similar 
in the hu 
man body. We know, too, that the re 
iina of our eye possesses its own light, 
which Helmholtz has made the basis of 
interesting experiments. The 
“glowing individual” became an 
important factor, and the most daring 
hypotheses have 


some 
soon 
been advanced from 
time to time to explain the mysterious 
workings of the soul through these man- 
tfestations of light. Yet 
recognize the glowing 
is such. 

Mesmer, the exponent of the theory of 
animal magnetism, that the 
magnetic fluid, which he claimed 
healing powers, emits light rays. 


science does 


not individual 


asserted 
for 
Peo 
ple who were put to sleep by magnetism 
said they saw light the 
bodies of the magnetizers 

The tests made by Carl von Reichen 
bach, an eminent chemist, who proved 


stream from 


his scientific qualifications by discover 
ing creosote and 
still greater sensation 


created a 
Based on the 
fact that the northern light appears at 
the magnetic pole of the earth, he claim 
ed that similar phenomena must result 
wherever the magnetic fluid is found 
He tried to determine whether such a 
light would show at the poles of strong, 
artificial magnets in complete darkness 


paraffine, 


ati ea ie 


other 
light, until a 
women saw a glow around the poles of 
the These 
tive’ people showed a pronounced sus 


Neither he nor experimenters 


could perceive any lew 


magnets. so-called “sensi 
ceptibility for magnetic power; one pole 
the 
warmer, and their extremities could be 


seemed colder to them and other 
moved by a certain motion of the mag 
net. They saw light coming from crys- 
tals, from plants and other objects that 
had been exposed to the sun and then 
brought into a dark place, and the hu- 
man body, in particular, showed a de- 
cided glow. Similar. experiments have 
been made with animals, and the results 
were the saiiic 

Reichenbach found nearly 13,000 such 
sensitive people, and among them were 
a number of celebrated He 
presupposes the existence of a physical 
agent which he calls Od, a substance 
that is polar, like magnetism. Accord- 
ing to his hypothesis, the leit side of a 
human being is Od-positive, the 
right side is Od-negative. “Sensitive” 
people have a more highly 
perception in regard to Od, and they 
are influenced by the Od radiations with 
which they come in contact. 

Further 


scientists. 


while 


developed 


investigations showed con 
clusively that suggestion played an im 
portant part in the results obtained with 
the 


enbach relates. 


“sensitive” people of whom Reich- 
Their sense of hearing, 
of smell and feeling were more suscepti- 
ble to external influences after they had 
remained in the for some 
time, and their own imagination, stim 
ulated by the results to be obtained, pic 
tured the light phenomena which they 
saw. 

Prof. Alfred 
psychologist, 


dark-room 


Danish 
some noteworthy 
On one occasion he writes, “Of 
the people present, three beside myself 


Lehman, a 
made 
tests. 


could see the Od _ radiations Aiter 
having been in the dark-room for a 
short time I saw the magnet glow, 


when I moved it; my fingers glowed too, 
when in motion, and once my body. emit 
ted rays of light.” 

We must not forget that our sense of 
vision is more keen in the dark, and that 
the least ray of light assumes unnatur- 
al proportions. Seeing “ghosts” is one 
of the most peculiar manifestations of 
this fact. A white speck on the wall 
grows larger and larger in the dark, we 
think we see it move, and the imagina- 
tion of superstitious people will picture 
a ghost! Scientists have often met with 
this ghostly light, and have explained 





its causes on,the basis of the teachings 
That all solid bod- 


ies, when heated gradually to 525 degrees 


of modern science. 


Centigrade begin to glow and to radi- 
ate a red light at first, was the theory 

Draper fifty 
Weber, while studying the 


advanced by 
then H. F. 
incandescent light, found that coal fibres 


years ago, 


5 


first emitted a dim, grey light, and this 
first ghostly glow appeared unsteady to 
the vision. ‘Lhe brightness of the light 
increased rapidly, it changed to a deeper 
grey, a yellowish tint and finally to a 
fiery red. The last trace of unsteadiness, 
of faint glimmering, disappeared when 
the red light first glowed. 

This ghostly grey glow, the whisking 
about of objects in half-light, can be 
readily explained. When we gaze stead- 
ily at certain objects, the light radiations 
from these objects center in the retina. 
The glands, however, not being suscep- 
tible to weak light rays, do not enable 
us to see the object, while the rods (ba- 
on the rim of the retina, ab- 
sorb the light rays. In that 
really see what we are not looking at— 
a will-o’-the-wisp, whose unsteady move- 


cillorum) 


way we 


ments are the subjective manifestation 
of our imaginative faculty. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the 
dark-room always showed the objects as 


observations in 


being first enveloped in a misty cloud, 
then they whisked about until an outline 
became and, in the case of a 
human figure, the individual stood glow- 
ing in the darkness. 


visible, 


Scientists are endeavoring to explain 
the alleged radiations of the body more 
satisfactorily, since so many mysterious 
radiations have been Pho- 
tography was employed and Od played 
an important part in these experiments 
Books have been published with photo- 
graphic plates to show the emanations 
of the human soul; love and hate and 
varying thoughts being designated by 
misty clouds. 


discovered. 


But such deductions are 
aberrations on the path of science. 

Charpentier (Nancy) claims that the 
human body radiates what he terms N 
rays, that penetrate opaque bodies like 
the X rays do. They are found in sun- 
light and are collected by bodies which 
have been exposed to the sun. These 
rays will undoubtedly bring light into 
the dark realms of nature, but we must 
guard against conclusions based on un- 
proven theories. And while searching in 
the dark, the dangers that are apt to 
mislead us—the hallucination 
and of suggestion—must not be disre- 
garded 


power of 


Delaware has, or did have not very 
long ago, a novelty in a state grange 
lecturer, Yan Phon Lee, a Chinese, en- 
gaged in instructing American farmers 


in American farming. 
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OUR DAY 


REDEEMING ARID WASTES 


THE HOPEFUL WORK NOW IN PROGRESS UN- 
DER THE DIRECTION OF THE GOVERNMENT 


N O more hopeful work was ever un- 
dertaken by the United States 
government than that tor irrigating arid 
parts of the far West. Actual construc 
tion has been begun on two great pro- 
jects—one in Nevada, which will divert 
the waters of four of the largest rivers 
of the state through one comprehensive: 
system of ditches upon 3,000,000 acres 
of land, and the other in Arizona, in the 
famous valley of the Salt River, where 
irrigation began and the populous cities 
existed before the historian first wrote 
the word “America.” 

Plans are completed and contracts 
ready to let for another great project 
in the Snake River basin of Idaho. In 
a month an army of men will be at work 
erecting impounding dams and con 
structing diversion canals above Mini 
doka Rapids. 
$2,600,000, and it is estimated they will 
add $12,000,000 to the taxable property 
of the state. 

The engineering features of the Mimi 
doka project are unusual and will attract 


These works will cost 


interest as the work progresses. The 
dam site is in a canyon which the Snake 
River during countless centuries has cut 
through solid black lava rock. A dam 
fifty feet high and 572 feet long is to be 
built to convert the canyon into a reser 
voir thirty-five miles long. Gravity ca 
nals on both sides of the river will cover 
68,0co acres of good land. In addition 
to this it is possible to divert 3,000 cub 
feet of water a second ana by turning it 
back into the river to generate over 
17,000 horse-power, which can be used 
for pumping and again will supply water 
to irrigate about 53,000 acres above the 
gravity canals. 

The canal on the north side of the 
river for about a mile will be cut through 


the rock. It will be 67 feet wide and 10 





4 


fier 





I /, 


ye 


Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


feet deep. At the lower end of this se 

tion will be a power station where the 
3.000 second-feet of water will fall 50 
ieet, developing the 17,000 horse power 
One thousand of these 3.000 second-ieet 
will have an additional tall of 20 feet 
which will develop 2,000 horse power 
more, and this power, if not needed for 
pumping, can be utilized for electric 
lighting, electric railways, mining, man 
ufacturing, ete. 

rhe cost of the pumping plant is based 
on the installation of fifteen huge 
pumps, each having a capacity of about 
110 second-feet. A second-foot is a cu 
bic foot of water passing a given point 
each second and is equivalent to a flow 
of 448 gallons a minute, so that each of 
these pumps will throw about 50,000 gal 
lons a minute. 

The Minidoka project is considered 
one of the most promising yet decided 
upon by the irrigation engineers. The 
section to be reclaimed is almost wholly 
the property of the government and the 
project thus involves none of the vexing 
features which arise when the lands are 
held partly by private owners 

Secretary Hitchcock has ordered that 
the 120,000 acres to be reclaimed shall be 
divided into forty and eighty-acre tracts 
which will create 1,400 new farms, witl 
i rural population of 7,000. The cultiva 
tion of this large body of land in one 
tract undoubtedly will attract an urban 
population of probably another 7,coo. 
making an increase of 14,000 people i 


this district. | 


The creation of this class 
of communities is what will prove the 
irrigation act to be the beneficent law 
‘laimed by its framers 


An excellent feature i connectiol 


with this law is that there is no chance 
Neither the desert 


land act nor the commutation clause 0 


tor the speculator 















Philadelphia Telegraph. 
HUMORUS ASPECTS OF THE CAMPAIGN 
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e homestead act can be used to ob- 


tain land under any of these irrigation 
projects. Actual residence, as provided 
under the old-time homestead law, to- 
gether with substantial improvements 
for the tull period of five years, is re- 
quired. The government constructs the 
works, and the settler pays the actual 
cost, without interest, in ten annual in- 
stallments. 

The irrigated communities of Idaho, 
the largest of which are in the basin of 
the Snake, have become among the most 
Men have be- 
come wealthy through the careful culti- 


prosperous in the world. 


vation of twenty or forty-acre tracts, and 
in some parts of the valley enough can 
be realized from five acres of this irri- 
gated land cultivated in fruit to support 
That the irrigated 
land under the Minidoka project will be 


a family in comfort 


taken up quickly by settlers in eighty or 
even forty acre tracts is not doubted. 

To date $27,000,000 has been set aside 
for the construction of irrigation works 
in fourteen states and territories. ‘he 
estimated acreage which will be re- 
claimed by these projects is 1,250,000. 
Divided into farms of eighty acres each, 
which probably will be the unit of farm 
area under these projects, there will be 
created 15,625 farms, with homes for 
78,125 people. The value per acre of ir- 
rigated land in the arid states is $43. The 
completion of these works, therefore, 
will add $52,500,000 in value of lands; in 
buildings and farm implements $14,090,- 
000. and in live stock $23,437,500. 

In 1899 the average annual income per 
acre from irrigated land was $15. On 
this basis the annual products of these 
farms will be worth $18,750,000. The 
value of two harvests will be $10,000,000 
more than the cost of the irrigation 
works. The area to be reclaimed by 
these government works exceeds the 
combined farm areas of Delaware and 
Rhode Island. The new farms will have 
a value of $12,000,000 greater than the 


total value of the farm property in those 


states 


eos ta 
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OURS IS THE PRESENT, 


IS THE MEASUR} A‘ 
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~HE CRIME IN COLORADO by which a dozen or score 
4 of nonunion miners were blown to pieces by a blast of 
dynamite exploded by murderous enemies brings unionized 
is almost as 


Whether 


labor again under suspicion tor a crime which 


detestable as any in the power of men to commit. 


labor unions as now organized and ofticered are going to sur- 
vive the universal reproach that they now bear is doubtful. 
Men and papers who have been too discreet or politic to speak 
plainly on this subject are beginning to tell union labor un- 
equivocally in what estimation it is held. One leading utter 


ance which came from a metropolitan pulpit not long since 
seemed to express the average opinion of those who are watch- 
ing industrial developments most closely. Said the speaker: 


“To the ranks of union labor the past year has been one of 


disaster; and, let it be said frankly, though kindly, disasters 
which they have wantonly and recklessly brought upon them 
selves. Entifely apart irom the question of wages, hours, and 
alleged maltreatment, (for these have been secondary matters 
during the past twelve months), the labor organizations have 
been clearly in the wrong, both in conduct and in the main con 
tention 


For, stripped of all fustian, every conflict of the past 


year has been waged to secure control of capital and manu- 
facturing plants that do not belong to them; and to accomplish 
and 
held 


been com 


this usurpation they have defied law, inalienable rights. 
and afflictions. 


We have 


pelled to bury our dead by stealth, lest their hallowed ashes be 


sanctities of 


tribes and 


even the common sorrow 


sacred by barbarians 


Savage 


treated with contempt or even violence, or else postpone their 


interment indefinitely. As a result of this course organized 


labor 1s today in deepest disrepute The time was when this 


cause was of all the most sacred; today it is the most univer 
It h: 


has set at nat 


sally condemned. is defied the law; it has provoked riot 


wht the 
d the 


and sedition: it inalienable righis of 


has aided and abette destruction of 
both 


its hands are 


citizens: it property: 


it has been anarchistic in utterance and attitude toward 


stained as were the hands of 


the 


law and its officers; 


Cain; it has turned ghoul and vampire, sparing not even 


dead. 
“at § 
sign a pledge something lik« 


manufacturer.” said the 


this: “With 


manage my own business, includ 


were a speaker, “T would 


on tes = 
mahce toward none 


and with charity for all I will 


ing the question of wages and hours; and on these I will not 


arbitrate I will furthermore, likewise with malice toward 


none and with charity for all, but as a matter of business pru- 
dence, hire no man who is a member of any labor organization. 


at least at present And, furthermore, I will hire no man, or 


retain in my employ any man, who wears any badge. button, 
or other emblem, or sign of any order or organization likely 
to provoke class hatred, violence. disorder, destruction of 
property. or personal altercation; nor will I permit the union 


label to be stamped or pasted on any article I manufacture 
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“But though trades unionism has gone wrong, increasingly 
so since the Debs insurrection, but never so much so, or so 
generally so, as during the past year, there is no reason why it 
Let it return 
rank and file of the men in the various labor 


should continue its suicidal program and tactics. 
Lhe 
organizations are good, honorable, law-abiding men; but they 


to reason, 


have allowed themselves to be duped and brow-beaten by reck 


less, ambitious, irresponsible, anarchistic leaders. I pray, we 
all pray, for the speedy recovery of trades unionism from the 
distemper, and folly, and insane madness into which it has 
iallen!”’ 


Men who have the courage to speak thus plainly are the best 


= 


Flee IRRIGATION PROBLEM when solved, as it prom 


ises to be ere long, opens infinite possibilities for that part 


friends of union labor 


of North America which is now arid and sterile. This issue of 
Our Day contains an article descriptive of the stupendous work 
which the government has undertaken toward bringing water 
upon vast areas of land which is now parched and _ barren 
Something of the gigantic dimensions of this task may be com 
prehended when we realize that it is proposed for instance to 
divert the course of rivers along the northern boundary of the 
United States and keep them from wandering off into Canada, 
instead of staying at home as they should do, to nourish our 
thirsty plains. The average size of the irrigated farms in Mon- 
tana is 4cO acres, and this proposed improvement will add about 
3.500 farms to the state and increase the acreage of its irrigated 
lands about one-third. Most of our rivers rising on the east 
ern side of the Rocky Mountains carry their waters into the 
Missouri or other tributaries of the Mississippi. Two import 
ant streams, 


Rockie Ss, 


barriers of glacial debris after they have started on their east- 


however, rising among or near the snows of the 


some way south of the international boundary, meet 


ern course and are turned to the north into Canada. One of 


them is the St. Mary River, which enters Alberta and finally 


reaches Hudson Bay through the Saskatchewan. The Canadian 
Northwest Irrigation Company is now diverting its waters to 
dry Alberta and much land is 


Milk 


River, which is more patriotic than the St. Mary, for, after cir 


the adjacent plains of southern 


being turned into fertile fields. The other stream is the 
cumventing the glacial barrier by entering Canada and flowing 
Alberta 
homeward again and joins the Missouri. 

The plan 
vised by Engineer C. C, 
St. Mary River 


lakes, 


astward through parts of and Assiniboia, it turns 


our government Was ad 


Babb.. 


a short distance below the chain of St 


proposes to earry out 
A canal will be dug tapping the 

Mary 
\ large 


storage 


into which the mountain drainage is collected 


dam at the mouth of the lower lake will turn it into a 


reservoir and the canal will carry its waters eastward into 


Spider Lake, one of the sources of the north branch of the Milk 
River. Spider Lake will also be made a storage reservoir and 
the mingled waters of the two rivers will then be led along the 
to the branch of the Milk, 
which will be tapped in its turn, and practically all the water of 


canal almost due south southern 
the two systems will then be led along the plain some sixty 
miles to the east. turning a wide strip of land on either side of 
it into fertile fields 

The cost of the whole work is estimated at nearly $5,000.- 
It is fair to 


assume that the farms thus created will have the same value as 


000. The land to be reclaimed is now worthless. 
other irrigated lands in Montana, or an average of $5,375 a 
hundred acres. At this rate the increment to the wealth of the 
state from these new agricultural lands will be $19,000,000 in 
lan} and not less than $10;000.000 1n live stock, or a total of 

















29,000,000 brought into existence by an irrigation enterprise 


¢ 
costing one-sixth that sum. The yearly income from irrigated 
lands in Montana is about $25 an acre in products fed to live 
stock or sold in the markets. The annual income irom the new 
lands is therefore expected to be about $8,750,000, or much 
more than the estimated first cost of the work. 


HIS PRESIDENTIAL campaign, like those preceding it, 

is acting as a deterrent upon business, but there are many 
who think that this breathing time between booms 1s an un 
qualified blessing. As a well-known banker recently said: “Since 
1897 this country has indulged in an orgy of speculation so in 
sanely wild that it hardly has a parallel in history. Every man 
afflicted with the speculative mania knew that the day of reck 
oning must come. It has come, and the only wonder is that its 
coming was so long delayed. Beginning with last September 
outraged confidence began squeezing the water out of stock 
market quotations, and it has been squeezing ever since, and is 
_ not through squeezing. Do not be deceived by temporary ral 
lies. Stock market quotations must reach the level of actual 
values before confidence will enter Wall Street again. Many 
stocks now quoted will no longer be listed when confidence 
again walks abroad in Wall Street. Legislation will not suttce 
There must be reorganization. Value given to nothing cannot 
he maintained, yet this is what our twentieth century financiers 
have attempted. They have capitalized bonuses, paid for indi 
vidual plants. for individual enterprises. They have capitalize 
the promoters’ rake off. They have capitalized the great ex 
pectations of minds more visionary than Colonel Mulberry 
Sellers’ Phe ofheials of the government, through misconcep 
tion of the situation on several occasions. came to the relief 
of speculators, and this unwise use of the government power 
can be excused only upon the ground that the officials honestly 
thought disaster in Wall Street meant general disaster.” Those 
who look for an improvement of conditions will not be disap 


pointed. The basis of good times is ultimately found in the 
fields of the farmer. Those fields are now maturing a harvest 


which promises to be quite as good as the average in recent 
years. The average may be greatly exceeded There is n 
precarious element in the forthcoming election. Whichever 
the two parties is the winner the next President will he 


in whom the people will have confidence 


= 4 
— IMPROVEMENT of the human race is a subject 
worth the study of everybody who feels the responsibility 
for the world’s betterment, but there are few who will see muel 
to hope from the scheme of “Eugenics.” which is the name 
given to a system proposed by the well-known scientist. Francis 
Galton, in an address before the sociological society in’ Eng 
land. Eugenics is to be the effective cure for race suicide—and 
also for those wider and broader evils, race degeneration and 
race stagnation. It is defined as “the science which deals wit] 
all influences that improve the inborn qualities of a race. also 
with those that develop them to the utmost advantage.” 

Mr. Galton does not propose to speciiy too exactly just 
what qualities are included in the syllable “eu.” which corres 
ponds to “good” in English. But he holds that each rece 
and, inside the race, each ciass and seet—can show its “best” 
specimens, and that the qualities of these should be encouraged 
Ina general way he names “health, energy, ability. manliness 
and courteous disposition” as such qualities to be developed 
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In preparing the way ior a science of Eugenics, Mr. Galton 
would have a study made, first of all, of the laws ot heredity 
Next he would investigate the varying rates at which different 
classes had contributed to the population at various times in 
ancient and modern nations. A third investigation would be 


inte the circumstances under which large and thriving families 





most frequently originate Finally, the influences affecting 
marriage, such as customs and prejudices, should be studied. 
From all these sources he believes a body of knowledge could 
be built up. and principles could be drawn which “could be 
introduced into the national conscience like a new religion.” 
When this time arrives Eugenics would be doing its work, and 
the race would be improving itself steadily and automatically 
\iter this hopeiul program it is something of a shock to take 
account of the criticism made by H. G. Wells, who declares 
that any such proposition displayed a fundamental misun:ler 
standing of what individuality implied. “It is in the sterilization 
of failures.” said Mr. Wells, “and not in the selection of sue 
cesses for breeding that the possibility of an improvement of 
the human stock lies.” 
_ DETERIORATION in the character of our public 
men is apparent mowhere so much as at the state and 
national nominating conventions. When. for instance, the 
Democratic party in the grand state of Illinois can be rounded 
up like cattle in a pen and made to obey the crack of the whip 
in the hands of a man like John P. Hopkins it is a humiliation 
te all good Democrats and almost equally to all good citizens 
of whatever party. In fact, other parties have little of which 
to boast, not excepting the Republicans. At their convention 
in Chicago those most conspicuous in the public eye were the 
men whose notoriety is derived from an accomplished skill in 
] 


political manipulation rather than from a record in construc 


up. In fact. one of the daily papers observed 


tive statesmans 
that Senator Foraker of Ohio for the most part was a mere 
“wall flower.” There was a day when the arrival of Mr. For 
aker on the scene of a national convention was one of the 
events, and crowds swarmed around him to hear what he had 
to say. Now he appears entirely out of it. The curiosity of the 
political star-gazers was satisfied with a mere glance at 
former idol, while their eyes followed Addicks of Delaware alt 
und the wrridors of the Convention Hall 





THE WHOLE THING IN A NUTSHELL. 


Labor: “Hello, you get off of that!” 
Capital: “* What for > 
Labor: “I want it myself, see 
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TOO MUCH TO DO 


ISHOP David H. 
York recently took the 
girl to task for frivolity. 


New 


\merican 


Greer of 


A young woman the other day remon- 


strated with Bishop Greer about this 
matter. 

“TI, for instance, am not frivolous,” 
she said. “On the contrary, I am very 
fond of cooking. I often go into the 
kitchen and help our cook.” 


But perhaps your help,” said Bishop 
Greer, with a smile, “is like that of a 
young girl I used to know in Wheeling. 

“She went into her mother’s kitchen 
one day and told the cook she had 
come to help her. 

“But the cook frowned 

**No, no,’ she said, ‘I have too much 
to do today.’’ 

HIS PRESENCE OF MIND 

WAS at a dinner party not 
ago,” 


long 
Senator Depew was saying to 
a representative of the New York Times, 
“at which the host wrestled with con- 
siderable difficulty with the duck. He 
carved with much writhing of lips, but 
ineffectually; so much so that presently 
the duck, under pressure of the knife, 
left the dish and bounced into the lap 
of the lady guest sitting opposite. 

“Consternation naturally 
but failed to disconcert mine host. 

“*Madame,’ said he politely, ‘will you 
kindly return me that duck?’ 


followed. 


NEVER HEARD OF HIM BEFORE 
I IEUTENANT 
=A 


Massachusetts suggests that those 


Governor Guild oi 
in need of a course in modesty should be 
given one of two chances to acquire the 
virtue, says a writer in the Boston News. 
Either take a stumping trip out through 
the West in the company of a really 
popular politician, or be elected to the 
In illustration 
of “how slight a thing is fame” the lieu 
tenant governor tells this on himself: 


lieutenant governorship. 


Having occasion to call up the attor 
ney-general, a personal friend, the tele- 
phone was answered by the office boy 
and the foiiowing conversation ensued: 

“Hello, is this the attorney-general’s 
office?” 

“Yes. But he’s busy and can’t talk to 
everyone.” 

“Please tell the attorney-general that 
Mr. Guild would like to 
him.” 

“Who?” 

“Mr. Guild.” 


speak with 


“Who? I don’t get it.” 
“Mr. Guild—G uild, 
Guild, Jr.” 


“T can’t get it. 


Guild Curtis 
Never heard the name 
before.”’ 

“Will you please tell the attorney-gen 
eral that the heutenant governor would 
like to speak with him?” 

“The what?” 

“The lieutenant governor!” 

“Oh! If you're lieutenant, you've got 
the wrong telephone. You want the ad- 


jutant general. Good-by.” 


THE FUN OF BEING A DOCTOR 


N American woman asked Conan 
ik Doyle one day why he had given 
up the practice of medicine 

“Because the work was too hard,” 


Doyle answered. 

“Oh, it can’t be hard to be a doctor,” 
said the woman. 

“It is both hard and unpleasant. And 
to prove it.” said the novelist. “Il tell 
you about my first case 

“My first case came to me in the mid 
dle of the night. It was January, and 
a cold rain was falling. The jangle oi 
the door bell awoke me from a sound 
shivering and yawning, | 
put my head out of the window and said. 
‘Whose’s there?’ 


sleep, and, 


* Doctor,’ said a voice, ‘can you come 
to Peter Smith’s house at once?’ 

“What's the trouble?’ [ asked 

“‘Smith’s youngest girl has took a 
dose of laudanum in mistake for pare 
yoric, and we're afraid she'll die.’ 

“"Adl right; I'll come,’ said I. 

“T dressed, and I tramped three miles 
through the cold and the rain to Smith's 
Twice, on the way. I fell on the icy 
pavement, and once my hat blew off. 
and in the darkness I was nearly hali 
an hour finding it. 

“Finally. though, I reached Smith’s 
dark 
closed—not a light I 


Sut the house was shutters all 
rang the bell 
No answer. 

“But at last a head stuck itself gin 
gerly out of a third-story window 

“*Be you Dr. Doyle?’ it sail 

“Yes, said I. 


“Oh, no need to come in, 


‘Let me in.’ 
doctor,’ 
said the head. ‘The child’s all right now 
Sleeping very quiet.’ 
““But how much laudanum did you 
give it?’ said I, 
““Only two doctor. Not 


enough to hurt a cat. I guess I'd bet 


drops, 


ter take my head in now. 
air is cold. 
troubled you.’ 


The night 


Good-night. Sorry to have 






“[ buttoned up my coat and turned 


could to 
stifle my mortification and anger. But 


homeward, trying as best | 


suddenly the window was raised again, 
and the same voice cried: 

**Doctor! I say, doctor!’ 

“T hurried back. I thought the child 
had suddenly taken a turn for the worse, 
‘Well, what do you want?’ I said. 

“The voice made answer: 

“Ve 


visit, will ye?’ ” 


1 


won't charge nothin’ for this 


TO SAVE TROUBLE 
*OV. JOHN G. BRADY, of Alaska, 
_J is visiting the World’s Fair. A 
reporter was condoling with Governor 
Brady over the fact that on his arrival 
in St. Louis he had been knocked down 
by a bicycle and struck by a trolley car. 
“Yes,” said the Governor, “to avoid 
the trolley I stepped in front of the bi- 
cycle. I expected one accident, but not 
two. [was not so piggish as John Carr, 
“John Carr,” he resumed, “is a Sitka 
character. He did a job of work for a 
shoemaker one day, and in the middle of 
the job the shoemaker called him in. 
“That is thirsty work you are doing, 
John. said the shoemaker, kindly, ‘I am 
drink. Which 
would you prefer, old man, a mug of ale 
or a tumbler of punch?’ 


going to give you a 


wish to be troublesome,’ 
said John, “Tl just take the one while 
you're making the other.’ ”’ 


‘l don't 


WAR AND EDUCATION 
ISHOP CYRUS D. FOSS was 
talking last week at Los Angeles 
about the world’s custom of spending 
more on armies and navies than on ed- 
ucation. 

“LT once heard this custom epigram- 
matically condemned by an Irish priest,” 
said Bishop Foss. “There was under 
discussion a bill to appropriate $36,000,- 
000 for battleships and $12,000,000 for 
schools. The priest spoke against the 
bill, and his speech ended in this way: 

“*Friends, consider this proposal. Its 
absurdity is evident. For education, 
$12,c00,000; for warfare, $36,000,000. That 
is to say, $12,000,000 for putting brains 
in, and $36,000,000 for blowing them 
ome*” 

GAVE THE NICKEL TO THE WRONG MAN 

RESIDENT HADLEY, of Yale, 

has the reputation of being an ab- 
sent-minded man, but his father, who 
was also a professor at Yale, was even 
worse in that respect, if possible. Pro- 
fessor Seymour, the head of the Greek 
department, still tells of the morning 
when old Professor Hadley, seeing him 
in a street car, shook hands with the 
conductor and offered his nickel to Pro- 
fessor Seymour. 
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OUR DAY 


PRO AND CON 


TOPICS OF THE HOUR LOOKED AT FROM VARIOUS 
ANGLES BY OUR READERS 


A CONVERT TO FREE ICE FOR THE POOR 
Editor of Our Day: 

F you can give me a little space in 

your columns I will speak of a sub 
ject near my heart, with the hope that 
the interest of some of your wealthy 
readers will be aroused. 

How many readers of Our Day have 
heard of the Free Ice Fund and given it 
any special thought? I knew that for 
several summers some oi the big dailies 
in the larger American cities and the 
Salvation Army started a fund to pro 
vide free ice for the poor. This seemed 
a worthy cause and many congratulated 
themselves that the poor were being 
taken care of in this way. Few took any 
steps in the matter, further than to send 
in their dollar, believing this cancelled 
their duty. 

A very recent occurrence, however. 
brought me a new light on the subject 
Going to business on a sultry morning 
which followed a very hot and oppres- 
sive night, I observed indifferently, as 
I had done many times before, that the 
ice wagon had made its rounds and left 
blocks of ice on office steps in the whole 
sale districts for the office water-coolers 
Suddenly a messenger boy, limping 
slightly, came around a corner, knelt 
down by a block of ice, pressed his hot 
cheek against it, passed his hands over 
it, and gave a most blissful sigh. Then 
as he rose, he caught sight of my curi- 
ous gaze and blushed deeply. “Wouldn't 
you like to have that ice with you all 
day, as it’s going to be so hot?” I asked 
“Wish it was home,” he replied. “Mighty 
good for sick folks. We never get it 
unless the kids swipe it or the ice man 
gives us a chunk. He can once in a 
while and no harm done.” 

“Why, don’t you know about the Sal 
vation Army’s free ice?” I exclaimed. 

“But mother and I work, we ain't char 
ity folks, even if we can’t buy ice, and 
then besides the Army never has enough 
to go ’round.” 

Seeing that this boy, vith his bright, 
courageous eyes and pinched face, was 
anxious to deliver his messages, I asked 
his home address and let him go. But a 
determination to make a little personal 
investigation had taken root an this 
was done within a few days. 

This boy’s family proved to be one of 
many who were not dependent on char 
ity for support, but were able to pay for 
none of the comforts of life. In many 
cases, there was sickness which a little 
ice would have done much to relieve dur 
ing the terribly oppressive summer 





nights. The Salvation Army is doing 
a splendid work in supplying ice to the 
very poor in the slums, but never has 
enough to reach all those to whom it 
would be such a boon. Many of thes« 
people live in tenements in neighbor 
hoods far from city parks, cannot pay 
cariare to reach them, have to buy in the 
most improvident manner in summer, 
for food will not keep from one day to 
another, and altogether, have more dis 
comforts than those who live in the out 
and out slums and are accepted objects 
oft charity. 

In spite of rumors, the ice supply is 
never insufficient. Ice can always be 
bought. Who ever heard of a saloon 
running out? Ice should be cheap, with 
the great facilities we have for manu 
facturing it. The Salvation Army stands 
ready to do the work and carry on the 
distribution of free ice. All they want 
is the money. Why do not some of our 
capitalists who have so much money 
that they cannot find enough horses to 
back or yacht races to bet on use some 
of their cash in a game that brings sure 
and large returns in the satisfaction o! 
having made life brighter to others? 

I am convinced that there are many 
thousands of people who practice sys 
tematic giving for worthy objects who 
could not do better with a portion o1 
their income than to aid in this philan 
thropic work in our great cities 

Chicago. I] M. E.G 

PERSISTENCE AS A WINNING TRAIT 
Editor of Our Day: 

EVERAL events within the past 

month have served to impress me 
with the fact that our young men cannot 
be too early taught the value of per 
sistence as a winning trait in charac 
ter. The death of Sir Henry Morton 
Stanley brought to a close a wonderiul 
career which is conspicuous for its high 
attainments over seemingly impossible 
conditions. Born in’ obscurity, the son 
of a printer and bookbinder, he was 
adopted under the name of Stanley. He 
became a newspaper correspondent, and 
in 1869 was summoned to Paris to meet 
the proprietor of the New York Herald 

Then began that wonderiul journey 
which gave world-wide publicity to the 
darkness of mid-Africa. The chiet trait 
which carried him through the many ob 
stacles in his way was persistence. As 
the “Times” of London says of Stanley. 
“The real significance of his career lies 
not so much in any individual thing that 
he accomplished. nor in the keen and 
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masterful personality which gave him 
success, as in the momentous results 
which have flowed from his labors of ex- 
Stanley’s methods 
lave not escaped criticism, and it is clear 


oration. 


p 
| 
that he was not merely determined but 
ruthless in pursuit of his end. But his 
end was always some great enterprise, 
tor which, while it lasted, he spent him 
self unsparingly, and through which he 
has won an enduring fame.” 

Then there is Mr. Deneen, whose ca 
reer has been watched with interest out 
side ol Illinois by those who knew of 
his arduous labors as a state’s attorney 
in Chicago. I hope Our Day will tell its 
readers some of his early difficulties for 
they will stimulate many a weaker young 
man to hold on to his resolve to accom- 
plish what he has set out to do. 

\n interesting story of Judge Parker, 
which is told in The World’s Work is 
worth repeating here, for it is an illus- 
tration in point. A few years ago, after 
vigorous argument in consultation, he 
prepared a dissenting opinion to his 
court's decision—reached by a vote of 
5 to 2—that the New .ork statute, com- 
pelling Municipalities to see that con- 
tractors paid workmen the prevailing 
rate of wages, was unconstitutional. He 
argued that the constitution gives each 
state a right to decide on what terms its 
business, or the business of one of its 
parts, shall be done. Two years later, a 
similar case was appealed from Kansas 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

lhe Supreme Court’s decision followed 
almost exactly Judge Parker's reasoning. 

Again, a case almost similar arose in 
New York. Meanwhile, Judge Parker, 
with his characteristic perseverance, had 
worked day and night until he had col- 
lected all the decisions ever made in the 
United States on the question of the 
constitutionality of statutes. Some of 
these were copied from manuscript rec- 
ords, so that Judge Parker has now in 
his hbrary at Rosemount the only com- 
plete collection of such decisions. 

When the second case came to the 
court, he was prepared. He quoted de- 
cision after decision, developed the 
whole theory of state rights under the 
constitution, and brought in, as a tri- 
umphant reinforcement, the Supreme 
Court's decision clinching his own form- 
er dissenting opinion. This time the 
vote was 5 to 2 again, and Judge Parker 
again read an opinion. But this time it 
was the court’s opinion. 

While we shall vote for Mr. Roosevelt, 
yet if Judge Parker is nominated and 
really makes up his mind he wants to be 
President we tremble for the Republi- 
can party next time. If Judge Parker is 
as persistent in politics as he is in law 
he will sweep the country four years 

from next fall. From a Rambler. 
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RESTORE LIFE BY HEART MASSAGE 


Y EWSPAPER 
4 rather startle 


readers have been 
recently by the an 
Most Gis 


\mert 


Ke eno 


nouncement from one of the 
tinguished and conservative ot 
can surgeons, Prot W. W 

Philadelphia, that) patients apparently 
dead from chloroform narcosis during 
the course of an operation, and in whom 
respiration and beat had ste pped 


for some minutes. might be practically 


brought back lite by an incision © 
the diaphragm and actual direct) mas 
sage of the heart. The announcement. 


however, says a writer in The New 


York Independent, is not so much of a 
surprise to physicians, since for some 
time it has been recognized that irrita 
tion of the non-contracting heart might 
cause it to resume its contractions ones 
more. In animals apparently dead from 


drowning. for instance. it has been 


shown over and over again that inter 
mittent pressure upon the expose | heart 
will cause it to resume its contractions 


} 


once more, and thus the animal may be 


restored to life. Pro Richet, ot 


CSSOT 
Paris, used to say. in Ins physiological 
demonstrations, “Vhis dog is dead, vet 
1 shall bring him back to lie.’ What 


he meant, of course. was that 


nothing 


is done this dog’s heart will beat 


again, the life is not tinet and an 
cause the | 
tions and w 

How en 

uscle ts \ 
those who have seen the 
moved from the body 
and beating for many 
avorable circumstances, ever 

+. 


lapse of several days, 


spontanes 
tractions of the batrachian hea 
secured by a certain amount 
tion In the hig animals 
not supposed to 

years. It has been show 
if the heart ot 


such a 


even be frozen immediat death. 


and allowed to remain froze) rr otwen 
ty-four hours or even dons 


MASSape 
of the organ will bring abo restor 
ation of spontaneous rhythine contrac 
tions. From this to the application o 
this principle and therapeutic method to 
the hearts of human beings that have 
stopped beating for only a few minutes 


} 


is not a long step, and at Jast mt has 


been taken In at least two cases that 


reported the pi 1 have 


have been 
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been successtully restored 
apparent death, and when the heart beat 
had ceased for at least five minutes 

This procedure of irritating the heart 
musele into renewed activity is not so 
novel as it might seem. Methods of re 
suscitation after) drowning usually call 
for pressure upon the thorax in various 
ways and the practice of artificial respir- 


ation Under these circumstances the 


heart muscle is massaged somewhat by 


the chest walls and their movements, 
and by the movement of the lungs as 
they expand an? contract under the in 


While 


the method of resuscitation ait r drown 


Nuence of artificial respiration 


ne by rolling on a barrel used to be ap 
plie] with the idea of removing water 
that the patient was supposed to have 
Whosc 


swallowed. and presence was 


causing difficulty of 
of the 
by the method were undoubtedly due to 


respiration, some 


successful results accomplished 


the pressure upon the thorax produce ! 


by the rolling movement In newly 
born infants who fail to begin respira 
tion promptly intermittent — pressure 
upon the thorax, while heretofore sup 
posed to be directed entirely tothelungs., 
undoubtedly has its effect also by th 
irritation of the heart muscle as a con 
sequence of pressure upon it 
Phis new advance in surgery. which is 
meant only for extreme cases that would 
lor ce ad 


otherwise have to be given uy 


only another step im the modern sur 
of the heart that has developed 


within this last decade It has been 
shown now in a number of cases that a 
wound of the heart is by neo means 


necessarily fatal; that it can be diag 
nosed by certain symptoms and that the 
surgeon can save life by fearlessly open 
ing the thorax and putting sutures inte 
the gaping wound in the heart musel 
which is preventing the organ from ae 
work as pimp hie 


heart not only does not resent this sur 


complhishing its 


gical interference, but continues its work 
very faithfully during the operation. and 
immediately afterwards reacts so as to 
bring about a better general condition 
of the patient. Tf the wound is in a thin 
part of the heart muscle the prognosis 
is not so good, but the thick important 
ventricle, on which all 


le ry de 
stand the 


muscle of the left 
the rest of the vitality of the 
pends for its nutrition, will 
surgical procedure very well It is in 


teresting. too, to realize that this is the 


part of the heart which is most exposed 
to injury, since where the heart presents 
anteriorly immediately beneath the chest 
walls the thin right side of the heart js 
protected by the resistent sternum or 
heavy breast bone, leaving only rem- 
ediable leit ventricle exposed to wounds 
that may occur between the ribs 


A RARE EXPERIMENT 
. interesting case, wherein reputa- 
{ ble surgeons deliberately — prac- 
ticed deception on a patient at Louis- 
ville. Ky., is told by the Louisville cor 
respondent for the Chicago Tribune in 
this way: “Careiully wrapped in band 
ages and laboring under the delusion 
that she has undergone a serious opera- 
tion for a tumor in the stomach, a New 
\lbany. Ind... woman lies at the Ken 
tucky University, while her physicians 
are carefully watching her in the antici- 
pation that their unique deception may 
permanently cure the hysteria with which 
she has been afflicted for several months 
The experiment is a rare one. The pa- 
tient 
ago. 
symptoms of a recurring tumor. Her 


was operated upon several years 


Recently she fancied she detected 


rhysicians made a careful examination, 
but could find no traces of the growth 
She insisted on an operation, however, 
and the physicians arranged the decep 
tion. Just enough opiates were admin- 
stered to reduce her to a state of semi- 
consciousness. When all was in reali- 


ness one of the doctors produced a 
pitcher of ice water, which he held above 
the part supposed to be affected, and al- 
lowed a drop to fall at intervals of about 
fifteen seconds. With each drop ol Wa- 
ter the patient winced, and occasionally 
vroaned as if in great agony. Once or 
twice she could be heard to whisper that 
the doctors be careful and not cut her 
too deep. On awakening she found her- 


self in the presence of two trained 


nurses, who are keeping up the decep 


tion by not allowing her to move a 


muscle. Although she has the appetite 
ind strength of a normal woman, she 
es perfectly passive and submits cheer 
ully te the ctet of clear broth.” 


BEST TEMPERATURE FOR MENTAL WORK 

Po has been found by Sir Benjamin 
| Ward Richardson, after long exper- 
mentation, says the Medical Times, that 
O4 degrees Fahrenheit is the best tem- 
perature in which to conduct mental la- 
bor. li the temperature falls below that 
pomt, the mind becomes drowsy and 1n- 
active. an if it rises much above 64 de- 
YTees 


a relaxed state of the body and 


mind ensues. which soon leads to ta- 


tigue and exhaustion It is important 


that the temperature be the same in 


all parts © the room and be steadily 


maintained 








WINNER IN A LONG FIGHT 
gone 


past month one of the most remark- 


has been witnessing the 


contests for nomination as goy 
that 


Republican state convention opened in 


able 


ernor has ever been waged Phe 
Springfield May 12th and did not close 
until June 3d. It was not until seventy 
nine ballots had been taken that Charles 
S. Deneen, of Chicago, one of seven can 
didates was declared unanimously elect 
ed. Mr. Deneen’s 
cess up to the present have been largely 
due to his determination and ability to 
hold on. 


whole life and sue 


When in 1885 he, a country 


school teacher. first Chicago 


from his boyhood home at Lebanon, IIL. 


came to 


bent on completing his study of law, for 
over six weeks he sought for employ 
ment. He made application to countless 
the declared to 
have been in the neighborhood of 200 


law firms number is 
the position he yearned for being that of 
clerk, of copyist. of office boy. of any 
thing that would bring him a livelihood 
Everywhere he met refusal His sav 
ings were nearly exhausted and the out 
look was anything but bright 

One day he met a lawyer from St 
Paul offered 
munificent salary of $30 a 


His 


in” here in Chicago had to be 


who him a “job” at the 
month. He 
accepted on the spot purpose of 
getting 
put in abeyance for a time. but it was 
Nine months he 
in the northern city, then back he came 


to Chicago 


not abandoned. was 
Fortune was not all smiles 
when he arrived. but the chance came to 
Polk and 


Halsted Streets. thus solving in the main 


teach in the night school at 
the bread and butter problem, and leav 
ing the days free to continue the work 
of becoming \fter 
a time he spent these days in the Crim 


a practicing lawyer 


inal court, devoting them to defending 
prisoners who were tow poor te pay for 


legal assistance The work brought 


him no monetary rewar', but it enabled 


him to show what he could do. and, what 


was of even more value to him, it af 


lorded him an oppoértunity to prove 


to himself his own powers 


step le has 


Step by 


seven ago he was 


years 
He found th 


with unperforme | work 


attorney 


systematic methods have brought 
smooth 


ment 


and comparatively MOVE 


rapid 
He found it a place where favor 
Msm and “pull” re far from unknown; 


e has ma it ourcee terror to 
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than 4.000 Ca 


annually more than. threefe 


resulted im indictment, and 


“sentenced” includes the names 


Men a me CIM prominent 


ness and social circles Ol 


Bankers. physicians, public 


churchmen, attorneys, jury 


heads of fraudulent. institutions. 


derers, robbers, and common criminal 


are among those whom justice has ovet 


taken since Mr. Deneen’s energy 


termination. and decision 


selves felt in the state's 
fice 


\s a worker. Mr 


He seems 


Dx heen 


not to know what 


His 


and his bodily 


means brain is intensely 
strength is st 
seeks rest only when the work 

has claim 


thous 


is completed. Once a matter 


ed his attention there 1s no 
sleep or leisure until it is brought into 
the shape he desires. He temperate 


in unusual deeree, not tobaceo in 


using 


any torm. drinking virtually no snirits 
of any kind, and living simply and health 
fully The resuit is) splen'id physical 
well being, and an almost unlimited ca 


pacity for hard work. 


More than all of thes: 
ties he is a Christian man. an 
worker in the Methodist church of which 
a member an‘ a regular attendant 


His 


Was 


he is 


at its services home ts in Engl 
| annexed to Chicag 


wood, which 


some years ago. He has a wife and 


three children 


CHOSEN BUILDER OF 
OHN FINDLEY 
eral Man: 


THE 
WALLACE 


CANAL 


Commission 


\iter pavins 


looking the 


and 


Ratlroad I 


Mrolesston 
tracks 
them 
lam 
ve done 
perative depart 
ol work. and 
preference \t 
it always has 
I was doing 
Fish, 


‘ould put his hand on 


Stuyvesant when 


ve canal, said: 


I know who has tl 


1 ability necessary to 


Panama general 


John F 


Canal is my 


\\ allace oO! 


the Illinois 


can’t spare him 


omt want you to have him: but if 


Invitation, and 
capacity 


proffer 


“Vou 
year 


Wallace 


hrough 


would be 


the Hiner 


iry than 


the road 3 


I 


P public duty attached to it 


request T will, in justice 


him the chance to decide 


haven't the courage to 


ay of a good man.” 
as pressed He 


Was as 


is. word He helped tender 


then. in his official 


urged Wallace to refuse the 


receiving only $25,000 


~ reported to have said to 


“and by the time you are 


the government service you 


getting, had you stayed with 
s Central. a bigger vearly sal 
if you stay with 

alive to enjoy the 

you know. has killed 

eaten the heart out 


thers. But here’s a chance 


and perhaps there is some- 


Make 


che ICC 


as a number of weeks ago. He 


dropped out of view. went to 


His 


herefore means that the ca 


ind studied the situation 


ight forward The only 
ror the public in regard 
nt Ilo IT 


summary 








nal, power for lighting it with electricity 
throughout its length and for supplying 
water to the large cities.” 

Mr. Wallace was born in Fall River. 
Mass... but when he was a child his 
father, the Rev. David A. Wallace. came 
to Illinois to become the head of Mon 
mouth College at Monmouth. The son 
was educated as an engineer at this col 
lege. In 1869 he entered the service of 
Railroad as 


the Carthage and Quincy 


rodman. Two years later he became as 
sistant engineer in the United States En 
Rock Island, IL. a 
five years. Whil: 


in railroad service in this 


gineering Corps at 
post which he held for 
1] 


not nominally 


interval the work of the corps was large 


ly that of railroad survey. During this 
time he also gained practical knowle 1% 
of channel excavating, digging a chan 
nel through the St. Louts chain of rocks 
by machinery of his own design and con 
struction. This was an un‘’ertaking in 
which the government had failed previ 
ously 

In 1879 Mr. Wallace was appointed 
chief engineer for the Peoria and Farm 


ington Railroad. He located the line. 


constructed the road and then ovened it 


as superintendent. He was a young man 
still and this triple feat made his reputa 
tion in the Western railroad world 


His success led to his being placed in 
charge of the construction of the Towa 
Central \ 


construction of a succession of bridges 


part of this task was the 
He emerged with the record of an in 
genious bridge builder 

In 1886 he was engaged as assistant 
Union Pa 


His next step upward was his se- 


engineer of surveys for the 
cific. 
lection by the Santa Fe road as the right 


man to take charge of its projected sys 


tem of improvements along the Missis 
sippi. By this selection he became th 
builder of the Sibley bridge over the 


Mississippi The Santa Fe shifted his 


hea‘quarters permanently to Chicago in 


1889. when he became the resident engi 
Chicago Terminal C 


Santa Fe 


neer of the ympany 
and of the 

His connection with th Hino. Cen 
tral began in 1890 \ vear later he was 
chosen by the Illinois Central to perfect 


a transportation svstem for 


omine 
World’s Fair. This labor held him unti! 
the fair onened in 1893. By that time hi 
had beer 1 ed to tl} chit 
engineer the road 
The T} ( it } } 
dire: = Wz by 
r id-al \ West \I Wallac, 
vas solve ‘ He did 
t by | g 1 a n¢ 1 
e t t ony 1] s Cer 
ral ‘ t 1 hled 
+} + ‘ 1d 1 
\ e Santa Fe te 
In 1808 Mr. Wallace 1 by 
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being made assistant second vice-presi- 
dent, and since 1901 he has been general 
manager. He will not give up his Chi- 
cago residence, though his family will 
spend a part of each year with him, liv- 
ing in the fine official residence in the 
City of Panama. 


DR. NEELY’S VINDICATION 

HE most thrilling 
election of the Methodist 

at Los Angeles was the final triumph 
of the Rev. T. B. Neely, D.D.. of Phila 


delphia, secretary of the Sunday School 


incident in the 
Bishe ps 


Union. This man is fast approaching 


the age where this church thinks of re 


tiring bishops. being in his_ sixty-fifth 


year. In addition to this, he is a man 
who has opposed men and measures 
He was always against enlarging the 


powers of the bishop, and sought con 
stantly for more popular control in the 
denomination. Unlike other candidates 


who have been mentioned. who main 


tained a stolid silence on 





important 


repeated 





questions, this man has art 


ly to offer what he felt moved to say 
In the face of these serious impediments 
he was. on the tenth ballot, elected bish 
op. At that moment. after waiting twen 
ty years, he stepped through and up out 
of the storm of fierce debate and con 
Then 
it was that a popular demonstration en 


sued. the like of 


never before 


test upon the floor of conference 
which was perhaps 
witnessed upon the con 
ference floor. 

As the committee was escorting him 
to his seat on the platform, the whole 
conference stood as one man and. with 
a voice that nearly lifted the roof, shout 
ed forth a continuous acclaim. Excite 
pitch; surged 
back and forth and all the time the white 
sea of the 


ment was at high men 


Chautauqua salute waved 
above their heads. 


It is with such an accompaniment tbat 


the hero of a hundred former battles 
took his seat among the bishops. It 
was a great justification of Dr. Neely 


He is a happy man and the whole con- 


ference rejoices 


A MASTER JOURNALIST 
LINCOLN STEFFENS 


M R man 
A aging editor of McClure’s Mag 
azine, is one of the men whom journ 


alists of whatever rank or station take 
pride in referring to as one of those at 
+] 


the top of their profession. His articles 


on municipal government now published 





in book form under the title, “The 
Shame of Our Cities” have done mori 
to awaken the American conscience to 
civic duty than anything else that has 
been written in many years lo Mr 
Steffens’ credit. he never allows his 
readers to think that reform can be ac 
complished by getting rid of an indi 






vidual “boss” or “ring,” or even that 
the responsibility can be placed upon the 
immigrant population or the “lower” 
He always shows that 


the badness of political conditions is due 


orders of society. 


to the conscienceless apathy of us who 
think ourselves good citizens. His in- 
junction always is, “Pluck out the mote 
from thine own eye and then shalt thou 
see clearly to pluck out the beam that 
is in thy neighbor’s eye.” 

In the last 


issue. of 


McClure’s Mr, 
Steffens hegan a new series of articles 
entitled. “The Enemies of the Republic.” 
exposing in his first article the insepar- 
able political 
corruption in Missouri and the commer 


connection between the 
cial corruption through which it thrives. 
rhe lesson brought home by this article 
is that “Not the 


bribe-taker, but the bribe-giver. the man 


politician, not the 


we are so proud of—our successful busi 


ness man—he is the source and suste 


nance of our bad government. * * * 
The highway of corruption is the ‘road 
= ” 99 
to success 
Mr. Steffens was born in San Fran 


cisco thirty-eight years ago this last 
month; graduated at the University of 
California in 1&8. and later was a stu- 
dent in the Universities of Berlin, Heid- 
elberg, Leipsic. Paris and Sorbonne. He 
began his newspaper career on the New 
York 
his work was of the most thorouch type 
possible, and the 


Fvening Post. His training for 


work which he has 
done has given new prestige to the kind 
of training he received 


MISS REEL’S LARGE SALARY 
iy discussing government salaries a 
current writer brought out the fact 
that the highest salary paid by the Gov- 
ernment to a woman is drawn by Miss 
Estelle Reel, who is 
all the Indian schools. 


superintendent of 
She is, as may 
well be believed, quite a remarkable per- 
son, and the supervision which she exer- 
cises over the rising generation of the 
nation’s wards has already revolution 
extent the system of 


ized to a great 


management adopted. She gets $3.000 a 
year, plus her expenses, the latter being 


a considerable item, inasmuch as_ she 


spends nearly all of her time in travel- 
ing about from one school to another, 

Miss Reel is intensely practical. Her 
plan is to teach the Indian children to 
work with their hands, and qualify them 
to earn a living, special prominence he 
ing given to industrial training. She di- 
rects the courses of study which are to 
be followed. and insists that the Indian 
shall be taught all the domestic 


arts necesary to make them neat house- 


girls 


keepers and good home-makers. while 
the boys are required to learn how to 
shoe a horse, mend a wagon, raise a 


rop, and become law abiding citizens 
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SCIENCE IN STRAWBERRY 
CULTURE 

HE ordinary grower of strawberries 

looks upon these plants as among 
the simplest and most easily grown of 
any. To his mind all that is necessary 
is to set them out as he would set so 
many cabbage plants, keep them moder 
ately clean frem weeds and let them run; 
when the plants are too thick, rset 
some of them, and plow the old patch 
under in midsummer. 

But there is science in raising the best 
strawberries as there is in raising the 
best of anything else. One man who 
contributed more to this science than 
perhaps anyone else was the late R. M. 
Kellogg of Three Rivers. Mich., who 
male himself an authority on strawberry 
culture. Mr. Kellogg was educated for 
the law, but finding confinement to an 
office impossible after the hardships he 
had endured in the Civil War, he became 
a horticulturist. 

Attention is called to the fact by The 
World Today that when he began to 
study the strawberry he found very little 
to be learned concerning it. Thrown 
upon his own experiences and observa 
tions, Mr. Kellogg went to work to dis- 
cover for himself the nature of the plant 
and the laws governing its development 

“The early horticultural writers taught 
that all trees and plants propagated from 
buds never varied, and therefore could 
not be improved by selection, but we 
now know this is very far from the 
truth,” says Mr. Kellogg. “As a mat 
ter of fact, the vascular system of plants 


s continually changing. and thus one 
plant becomes barren and unproductive 
while another gains in fruitfulness. If 
we propagate from a weak plant, the new 
plant surely will share in that weakness, 
but if the divided plant is strong in its 
fruit-producing gland system, the new 
plant must of necessity have the sami 
vigor and strength.” 

With this hypothesis as a working 
hasis he proceeded to the practical «dk 
velopment of his theory by the produ 
tion of ideal strawberry plants. Mr 
Kellogg’s business soon ontgrew the 
fonia farm. The farm at Three Rivers, 
where he worked out his theories to 
Perfection, is a model of up-to-date cult 
ural methods. The soil is kept in a high 
State of fertility by the use of large quan 
tities of manure and a system of rota 
tion which involves two crops of legumes 
to one crop of strawberry plants. With 





such a system, supplemented by contin 

uous spraying with Bordeaux mixture 

and Paris green and by irrigation, per 

fectly healthy plants always are assured 
Mr. Kellogg attributed much of In 

success in plant production to irrigat 

The piping is done through large canvas 


tubes, which are easily transferred from 





e to place as required Phe idea is 
not to saturate the ground, but to let 
water into the subsoil 

Among growers of strawberries the 
general average of production is from 
seventy-five to one hundred bushels o 
berries to the acre, usually far from the 
first class. In large part this low yield, 
hoth as to quality and quantity, 1s due to 
the manner in which they propagate 
their plants. For renewing their beds 
tis a common custom to take the plants 
which form in the path or alley late in 
September and October, giving them no 
adequate time to periect their buds, and 
thus the vegative part of the plant is 
stimulated and the fruit-producing or 
ganism repressed so that heavy manur 
ing and tillage result in producing exces 
sive runners and foliage without a cor 
responcing increase in fruit. 

Mr. Kellogg considered this a tunda 
mental error and grew all his plants from 
ideal or perfect specimens found here 
and there in the field. He began the 
search for them in the growing season. 
Those most promising were staked and 
numbered, and the following spring re 
stricted by removing hali the blossom 
buds to prevent pollen exhaustion. Aiter 
fruit had set only two berries on each 
fruit stem were allowed to ripen, so 
that the form, texture, flavor and color 
of the berries might be determined 
Each plant is scaled on the basis of one 


to ten, and the one showing the great 
est number of points of excellence be 


comes the mother of all the futur: 
plants of that variety upon the farm 
In order to discover if results justify 
process involving so much labor, Mr 
Kellogg made many experiments. On 


them was to set plants from 


boring plantation in alternate rows wit 


the thoroughbreds, giving all alike tl 
most thorough tillage Phe wide differ 
ence in the quality and quantity of the 


berries secure 


d iully confirmed Mr. Kel 


ge’s faith in his” methods 1 
plants which had been so carefully 
lected and encouraged yielded at tl 
rate of from three to five hundred 1 
els an acre ot high-grade fruit. wl 


from the plants grown under the mat 
ted-row system scarcely a hundred bush- 
els were secured, and those were dis 
tinctly inferior in quality to the others 


PROTECTING THE HEALTH OF 
FACTORY WORKERS 

~HE Massachusetts Institute of 
‘| Technology has begun a most use 
ful investigation into factory conditions 
in that state, with a view to securing 
legislation which will better protect the 
health of the workers. In the 1903 Bul 
letin of the United States Bureau of 
labor one may find figures accor ‘ing 
to which the average life of the factory 
worker in Massachusetts is only 36.3 
years as compared with 65.3 years as the 
iverage life of a Massachusetts farmer 


is startling disparity hes 


ltogether in the different occupations; 
in other words, the farmer’s life is the 


safest and most healthful while all othet 
1on-professional occupations are less s 
in varying degrees: 

frades in which there 1s the greatest 
liability to accident play the most obvi 
ous part in making these mortality 
bles. but there are many occupations in 


which, although there is” practicall 


5 
nothing to be feared from sudden acc 
dent, there is, nevertheless, a serious 
ind usually preventable tax on the vital 
ity ot the worker. And this danger les 
often in the excessive dust of the fac- 


f steel, stone. 


tory, laden with particles ¢ 
cloth or miscellaneous what-not, and 
constantly taken into the lungs of opera 
tives. In England, where the matter has 
been carefully investigated, over thirty 
eight varieties of injurious dust have 
been cited and it has been shown that in 
nineteen different “dusty” industries the 
death rate from tuberculosis and other 
diseases of the respiratory. organs ts 
more than that of farmers. Such inves 
tigations have practically compelled 
legislative action abroad that has great 
ly improved conditions and is looking 
toward even greater improvement 
Dust. in fact, has been found the most 
ssiduous foe of the workman’s health, 
though, of course, temperature and 
moisture are important, and again often 
remediable, factors in making certain 
employments unnecessarily unhealthtul 
\nother series of internal disorders 
irise from the chemicals handled in 
making many commodities, lead poison 
ing and mercury poisoning being com 
mon examples of so-called “occupation” 
Iscases Fin lly, there are the diseases 


uch as anthrax, that may be “taken” 


by a workman handling some trade ma 
terial that has not been thoroughly d 
infected 

It can in most cases be removed by 


, | ' ] til } h 

property arranged ventilation of Vv tile 
] } 

doption of processes in which no ex 

essive amount of d 1 rod 































































Temperature and humidity of manutact 
, 
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uring plants can be ted—provided 


1 
such regulation is systematically en 
forced, and the dangers that arise in 
operations requiring the use of potson 
ous gases are equally amenable to pre 


entative measures 


In one town, for example, there 1s an 


ax factory that has been responsible for 
many vears for the disease called “grind 


er’s  consumption,”’ so-called because 


produced by the inhalation of bits of 
stone om aé grindstone, which has in 


that time practically destroyed three sets 


rc oO 


acce rd 






of workmen. Forty’ y 


ing to a resident physician, the grinders 


were mainly, Americans who worke!l 
eighteen to tiventy years betore being 
prostrated by the slow progress of the 
rese were followed by French 
Canadians whose working period aver- 


} 


aged about a dozen years: and these in 


turn by Finns and Polanders whose vi- 
tality apparently is affected even more 


From 1881 to 1899 the death 
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rate from consumption for the whole 
state of Massachusetts was 2.5. while 
in this one town it was 3.4. And in the 


factory in whicl chance dis 
covery of unhealthful conditions now 


seems likely to produce a new regulating 


law. conditions were such that the ob- 
servers declare it possible to judge from 
the ppearance of persons leaving the 
works the particular room—for there 
were several degrees of unnecessary un 
healthfulness under the same roof—in 
which each was obliged to exist during 
working hours 


SIXTEEN MESSAGES ON ONE WIRE 


i > telegraph sixteen messages 81 
multaneously over a single wire has 





now been ma’e possible through an in 
vention of Dr. Michael Idvorsky Pupin. 
projessor of electro-mechanics in Co 
lumbia University. Whet ked if there 
ould be v doubt t commer 
practicability of his d Dr. P 
pin replied: 
Absolutely ne wl ‘ 
The Pupin system differ hiefl ron 
Ria aMae oer cerctnans - 
— rrent ri o he cde rib 
( yster tu 9 Dr. Puy | 
| 
’ ry ( ] ri} | na 
+) ode P ‘ VIEW 1 
{ hws ¢ , 1] ‘ , Hall 
the rat ! ce 
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each vibrating in waves of distinctive 
lengths, to pass along the wire at once 
and when they reach their destination 
they will find waiting for them sixteen 
receivers each tuned to respond to one 
set of vibrations and no other 


FIND AN ENEMY OF THE BOLL WEEVIL 
\griculture an 


ji KE Department © al 
nounces that an ant has been found 


in Gautemala that is an effective enemy 


of the boll weevil. It will be introduced 
immediately into the cotton states. The 
greatest significance is attached to the 
by O..F 
Cook, the botanist in charge of tropical 
f the Bu- 


discovery which was made 


agricultural investigations « 


reau of Plant Industry. Cabled instruc 


tions have been sent to him to report 
immediately to the department what as 
sistance he needs in the way of men and 
money. 

During a trip in Central America last 


year Mr. Cook 


grown by Indians which gave 


discovered a cotton 
evidence 
of being immune from the attacks of 
the boll weevil. and on orders from the 
department he began an investigation in 
certain points in Gautemala and Mexico 

Mr. Cook's investigations have been 
in more or less accessible regions in the 
province of Alta Vera Paz. Gautemala. 
The weevils are present there. but the 


investigations show that they are un 
questionably kept in check by the pres 


ence of an active enemy 1 


1 the shape of 
a large reddish brown ant which is at 
tracted to the cotton by the food which 
it secures from sets of floral nectaries 
Mr. Cook's investigations show that 
these ants spread themselves over fields 
of cotton four or five to a plant. and 
that they are constantly engaged in the 
the boll weevils 
Mr. Cook reports that the 


destruction o 
a‘éroit and 
business like way in which the weevil 
is disposed of seems to prove beyond 
question that the ant is. by structure and 
by instinct 


especially equipped for the 


work of destruction, and is. in short. the 
true explanation of the fact that cotton 
is successfully cultivated by the Indians 
of Alta Vera Paz. in spite the pre 
ence ot the boll weevil 


SCIENCE IN THE HOMI 
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at Teachers’ College, and, what seems 
even more practical, illustrations of the 
values of these powders in actual cook- 
ing. Another part of this section pre- 
sented a comparison of cakes, one from 
a scientific recipe giving a maximum of 
with a minimum = of 


quality expense, 


other ordinary homemade cakes, and 
with them samples of baker's cake. An- 
other practical display was of suggested 
menus and dietaries for families with a 
stated amount to spend on their table; 
the actual meals which could be secured 
for varying sums were shown. There 
were also shown meals for a child of 
four and for an intant 

But there were other interesting fea- 
sanitation and 


tures—the exhibit in 


househol management. the latter  in- 
cluding the important topic of cost. of 
living, home nursing and care of chil 
dren—illustrated by a completely equip 
ped invalid’s room and a hygienic out 
fit for an infant; and home laundry work 

Some have declared that the educated 
woman makes a poor housewife, but 


with increasing attention being given 
to scientific home comforts, it will soon 
be difficult for the young woman without 
a careful education to satisfy the ob 
serving man whom she may marry 


A STEEL DIVING CAGE 

V JORDEN SMITH of Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin, has invented a steel 
diving cage which is a marvel. He was 
recently successful in locating the Brit 
ish steel ship Andelana, which turned 
turtle and sank in fifty fathoms five years 
ago 
Mr. Smith descended in his cage, and 
found the Andelana lying on her. side 
and partly covered with mud. Owing to 


the great depth, several attempts to 
raise the vessel have failed, divers find- 
ing it almost impossible to work there 
having lost his life 


and one. diver 


Smith’s feat was the wonder of marine 
circles. There is room enough for two 
men to work inside the diving cage. It 
has small windows of heavy glass: and 
on the outside are arm-lke contrivances 


n the shape « 


f grappling hooks and 


bars. which are manipulated by the met 


. Germany ha Tow jorged ahead 


Britain in th 


id steel 


(areat 


production of rot 
In 1go3 the « timated pro uc 
noofpig-ironin Great Britain amount 


to 8,350,000 to 


Germany in that 


produced 
1 


10,085,034 tons In 19023 


Germany exported 3,480,000 ton 

nd steel, avaimst 3.571.373 tons export 

ed | Great) Britain In three items 
Hie Wye bloom and ! 


(german ¢ <ports to the United Kingdon 


907 O40 ton Wl 1903 
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Mr. Hill: “Unless there is an Amert- 
can demand for it I don’t see how you 
can build it up.” 
Mr Hill’s statement seems to have 
added emphasis from the editor of the 





New York Journal of Commerce. who 
writes: 


THE POPULAR TURBINE ENGINE per minute. at a usual pressure of 185 “What is needed is repeal of our anti- 


N the April issue Our Day contain- pounds. Two other turbines of the same quated navigation laws and the removal 
| ed an excellent decription of the va make and capacity have also been in of shackles, freedom to buy ships wher- 
rious types of the turbine engine and stalled, and the station is so planned ever they can be got at least cost. to 


the principle of the application of steam that it can eventually contain fourteen mport materials for shipbuilding without 














‘ 
directly to the movement of the ma turbine units. vertical or horizontal, of taxation upon them, to hire crews and 
chinery \ writer in The Review of R¢ whatever type may be chosen. Paper perate ships with as little restriction 
views gives some valuable information mills, textile mills, and machine shops as is imposed upon those with whom 
as to the extent to which the turbine in the United States are being success they must compete. Then if American 
principle 1s now applied. He says: ully operated by steam turbines. and itizens cannot own, operate and build 

“Tt has been said that the steam tur ectric railways are ordering them for hips and send the flag of the country 

» bine is the engine of today. Already it their power-houses Phe New York wer the seas, it will plainly be because 
is world-wide in its application. It is subway will be lighted by electricity they can make better use of their capi- 
working at the De Beers mines in Africa generated by horizontal turbine-drivet tal, enterprise and labor, and can better 
to the extent of 2,000 kilowatts It is dynamos fford to hire othe o do their ocean 
driving passenger vessels on the Clyae “Energy to the extent of 800.0co hors irrying. The Government may do what 
and the English Channel. The Allan power is now daily produce l by stean s deemed advisable to extend an 
Line is building a large turbine steamer turbines in actual Operation in various lent mail service or provide auxiliaries 
for the mail service between Great parts of the world, and turbines ager tthe navy, but the policy of ship s 
Britain and Canada. The two new 25 xating halt as more in horse-po iches, building bounties r diser 
knot Cunarders are to be turbine driven er are already contracted for. In th ting against foreign vessels 
Phere will be 60,000 horse-power in each United States alone. one engineerin irges or duties upon cargoes « 
ship. The highest-powered steamship ompany has turbines to the extent rk mischiefeand loss, and ‘will n 
cyver built heretofore 1s the Kaiser Wil 250.000 hors power under ordet nd give lite t merchant m Seid 
helm Il., of the North German [floyd nether has almost as much, with 530.coo maritime strength of Americ 
This vessel has reciprocating engines of lorse-power in daily operation Each (tit is true that ship can be b 
sda Siceeuesient. Vas abandon: ci if these concerns builds a different tvpe England for $300,000 which would ot 
the Cunard departure must be, apparent nd one company, in Milwaukee, builds $400,000 in America, and if it is true th 
toevery one. And the comfort of ocean its as large as 10,000 horse-power english sailors can be obtained at wages 
travelers will be vastly increased by the he largest steam turbines yet placed i Pipe wer than. Se: wages 
absence of the vibrations caused by pis infer operation are of about 6,500 manded by American sailors, the sug 
ton engines The newest Oocean-going horse-power cacl But we are only at BCStiCKs OF SRI SHRSENS NONE Sy 
steam yachts are turbine-driven. Tur the beginning The greatest engine the part of folly. Mr. Hill and the N 
bine torpedo boats are no longer nov builders are engaging in turbine cor York editor point out a far more feas 
elties. The great naval powers are still SPERCUON The signs are everywhere le 
experimenting, but merchant shipowners that the day of the reciprocating eng 


have gone far beyond expermment, and Is Passmp 2s RAISING POTATOES FOR ALCOHOL 


Manulacturers in all countries are in ts ])* W. R. ORMANDY, in Eng 
stalling turbines as fast as they can get HOW TO GET A MERCHANT MARINI before the Automobile Clu 


them i + Priileger mie p mr aresasiei cently urged the removal of a prohibiti 
“Tn I ondon, the Undergroun ! Electric been irrving 1 Ww n st tariti © ‘ohol in rder to mal t 


Railway Company has ordered 60,000 gation as to the best metho’s bul vailabl r techmical purposes. Look 
horse-power in eight turbines: the Me Mme Uy n American merchant mari ng at it trom an economic standpory 
tropolitan Railway, 14,000 horse-powe1 When James J. Hill was called | T he yvave these suggestions as to what 
The city of Liverpool has ordered 1.000 { ley body he made som te might naturally be expected ‘as tl 
rse-power im turbines: and Brighton Tatemet n tT CNCOUTALINE t Parsing 
7.500 horse-powet One company, near Reps MeDermot sin Eng I t 
Glasgow, is p ittiney down turbine to thre . ! ! bor tak I \\ ‘| rr techmical purposes H > 
extent I 16.000 horse-powe nother \ nit t which 1 P Cheap s] Ss woul 
\ | 6.000: and the town cov \ “ no nd S404 Oo Wins MOtOE I Istry ab 
lof Harrogate. 1.000. for lighting t ! ) wit! t * sis, b se { p ! 
ttr \ wn Turbines to 1 f Lo | b eat st w 
1.000 horse-powe re ordey } ’ \I t t W | . S 
Supply the electric e¢1 nt to tr \ \ Whet turer g ? 
es 1 r Londen Nearh | tt I ; s 
bine 1 horizonta oO } , ' ! ! It ’ ] = | 1 
Mditied P ons typ In Chicago, tl nt le, by suitable legis! 
Commonwealth Electric Company et \ r Way re agriculture take back 
been \ ip i bie Curt turbine Nee vepl ive ’ MeDer t \\ ra ” ' cCO.000 Work 7 
Yetob 1QOR Phis turbine is rated t beyond tl heoret Coit stmee rst nd give XACK 
it 5,000-kilowatt capacity thout 6.700 ) ! ‘ t ro meren ysique Mm our young men, t S 
TSe-powel Waking 000 revolution ' BT PENE Tlow ny by ben b 
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of the National Service League and so 
worrying to the War office. It might 
go far to settle that tremendously im- 
portant problem of ‘Our food reserve in 
time of war.’ The enormous nutritive 
value of the potato crop—two and a 
half to four times as great as that of a 
similar area under wheat—in an area 
necessary to produce, say, alcohol equal 
illuminant to 


as an one-half of the 


amount of petroleum imported yearly, 


would be of incalculable worth if we 
were ever in such position that immedi 
ate food was more important than pro 
spective light. To be of real value a food 
reserve must be in this country, an if it 
is already spread over a large area ol 
the country, so much the better. Give 
us only a portion of the vast sum which 
national granaries would cost, and we 
will improve the state of our agricultural 
industry, give the farm laborer a chance 
to increase his pittance by winter work 
—alcohol and starch an dextrin mak 
ing; encourage new industries and estab 
lish old ones firmly, and at the same time 
provide in a durable form our food re 


serve 


BANK FOR WORKINGMEN IN NORWAY 
HE consular reports contain an in- 
teresting communication from 

United States Consul Bardel at Bam 
berg, Germany, in which he says that a 
state institution for loaning money, call 
ed the Norwegian Workingmen’s Bank, 
was opened in Norway on October 1. 
1903. 
ter the condition of the working classes 


The object of this bank is to bet- 


by granting them loans on easy terms, 
and thus enabling them to secure land 
and homes for themselves. 

The law provides loans for the pur- 
chase of workingmen’s homesteads— 
small portions of land of at least 1% 
acres and not more than 5 acres—which 
must either be cultivated or suitable for 
cultivation, and must not exceed the tax 
value of $804 for land and home or $536 
for the land alone. Provision is also 
made for the erection, completion, or 
purchase of houses on loans, these 
homes to be occupied by not more than 
two families, with ground not larger in 
area than 1'4 acres and having a taxed 
valuation of $1,340 in cities and $804 in 
the country. Such loans may be obtain- 
ed by needy Norwegian subjects, or by 
communities in the country for the pur 
chase and cultivation of land to be di- 
vided up for workingmen’s homesteads 

\ working committee is to be appoint 
ed in each community, and its members 


are obliged to certify that 


n their judg- 
ment the applicant for the loan under 


stands agriculture sufficiently to cultivate 


the land: otherwise the loan is to be 
withheld 


+ 


The members of the commit- 


ee are also expected to give a lvice to 
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citizens wishing to make investments, 
and they are to act as agents between 
the bank and the applicants for loans 
The committees of the respective com- 
munities are made responsible for all 
loans to private individuals and also to 
associations. The loans must not ex 
ceed nine-tenths of the taxed valuation 
of the property. The interest charged 
for loans on land is 3!2 per cent, and on 
houses 4 per cent. The payment must 
be completed in forty-two years in the 
case of land loans, and in twenty-eight 
years in the case of house loans. The 
debt may be reduced in less time if the 
borrower desires; but if he lapses in his 
payments, the rest of the loan still due 
matures and may be collected by force 
Lhe plan will thus tend to promote thrift. 





NEW PROCESS TO CHEAPEN COST OF STEEL 
TEEL and iron men throughout the 
world will be interested to learn that 

James Gayley, vice-president of the 

United States Steel Corporation, after a 

long series of experiments has perfected 

a new process for making steel which he 

believes will reduce greatly the cost of 

manufacture. 

For years Gayley has been working 
upon the process. He has recently told 
iriends that his experiments were made 
at an $80,000 plant which he built espe 
cially for the purpose 

sriefly stated, the Gayley process oi 
making steel is a modification of the 
Bessemer process, which revolutionized 
the iron and steel industry. The process 
will» be applied to the manuiacture of 
pig iron as well as steel. He has work 
ed long and assiduously upon the details 
of the process, carefully guarding his 
secret. 

MAKES A CORRECTION 

Editor of Our Day: 

fre article in your April issue en 
titled, “The newest industry in the 

three Americas,” is not entirely in ac 

cordance with the facts. <A visitor at the 

Pan-American Exhibition, if in the min 

eral department, could hardly have fail 

ed in seeing the very interesting exhibit 
of arsenic, for which a silver medal was 
awarded, made by The Canadian Gold 
fields,Lim.,of Deloro, Ont... who were the 
first to produce arsenic on a commercial 
scale in all America, a small quantity oi 
arsenic was produced at Deloro, Ont., 
over twenty years ago and sold in New 

York, but not until the company re 

ferred to took hold of Deloro 

the management of Mr. P. 

was it commercially successful. 


under 
Kirkegaard 


The Mr. Seldon referred to in your 
article worked under Mr. Kirkegaard as 
foreman and was engaged by Mr. Brin 
ton, while yet in the employ of the Ca 


nadian Goldfields, Lim. 
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Arsenic was also produced in Everett, 
Wash., in the year 1902 by the Puget 
Sound Reduction Co. I have heard that 
its production there has been discontin- 
ued. 

Great credit is due to Mr. Brinton and 
those associated with him, but they can- 
not claim to be the pioneers in arsenic 
production in America. 

Mr. Brinton did visit Deloro long be- 
iore he started his works in Virginia, 
and it is natural to suppose that he went 
there to learn something. 

Actinolite, Ont., Can. Joseph James. 


HOPE FOR THE INDEPENDENT OIL MAN 


N the new installment of Ida M. Tar- 

bell’s history of the Standard Oil 
Company, in the June number of Me- 
Clure’s magazine, the author gives a 
rather encouraging account of the pres- 
ent status of the fight against monopoly: 

“As it stands today the independent 
oil men have a good showing for their 
fight against the Standard. ‘They have 
fully 900 stockholders, most of them pro- 
ducers. They handle a daily production 
of 8,000 barrels of crude oil; operate 
1,500 miles of crude pipe-line and 400 
miles of refined; are allied with some 
fourteen refineries, in some of which all 
the by-products of oil, as well as naph- 
tha and illuminating oils, are produced; 
own one tank steamer, the Pennoil, with 
a capacity of 42,000 50-gallon barrels, 
and charter several others; own oil bar- 
ges on the Rhine, the Elbe and the Bal- 
tic; have fully equipped stations in Eu- 
Hamburg, Mannheim, 
Stettin and Dusseldorf, in Germany; 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam, Holland; 
London and Manchester, England; and, 
in the United States, New York and 
Philadelphia. With conservative and 
loyal management there seems to be no 
reason. that the Pure Oil Company 


become a permanent inde- 


rope at Riesa, 


should not 
pendent factor in the oil business.” 


SKY-SCRAPERS INVADE SOUTH AFRICA 
KY-SCRAPERS” and steel skeleton 
building construction have invaded 

even South Africa, and the first of the 
buildings of that type have been put up 
for the well-known Johannesburg firm 
of Eckstein & Co. While by no means 
so commanding in proportions as the 
host of tall 
York and Chicago, the Eckstein struc 


office buildings in New 
ture is a notable one in its surroundings. 
measuring 100 by 100 feet in area and 
With the 


exception of the foreman for the steel 


rising to a height of 150 feet. 


work, who was engaged in the United 
States, all the 


structure Was 


engaged on the 
locally. The 


building has nine stories and a basement 


labor 
obtained 


finished in Portland cement and stucco 
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Subscriptions: $2.00 per year Foreign sub 


scribers should add $1.00 a year to pay postage. 
Anyone sending us two new = subscriptions at 
above rates will receive a paper free for one yea 

We allow our agents liberal commissions on 
all money received from new subscriptions; they 
earn large salaries; send stamps for subscription 
outfit. Send money only by draft, registered 
letter, or money order, to Our Day, 112 La Salle 
Ave., Chicago. We will not be responsible for 
loss of currency or stamps, unless the letter be 
registered. 

Each subscriber is formally notified of the ex 
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contrary. No paper will be discontinued until 
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edged unless accompanied by a return envelope 
stamped and addressed. 

Those who order change of address, must 
give old as well as new residence 
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A PRIZE OFFERED 


JE are daily receiving evidences 
W that Our Day is more and more 
appreciated. The interesting features 
and the excellent appearance of the 
magazine have led many of our regular 
subscribers to call the attention of their 
friends to it, and quite a number have 
sent in one or more new. subscribers 
With a merely nominal price of twenty 
five cents for a six-months’ trial sub 
scription this has required no effort and 
but little time. 

The great majority of readers of such 
magazines as Our Day begin their sub 
scriptions in January. It is for that 
reason we are particularly eager to add 

large number of trial subscribers to 
our list this month. Our Day six 
months for twenty-five cents should be 
inducement enough for anyone to sub 
scribe, but we want to reward the friend 
who calls attention to the offer. With 
that end in view we have secured a 
beautiful littke booklet of sixty-four 
pages, a sketch of one of the most dis 
tinguished preachers the world has ever 
produced. If we were to give the name 
of this leader it would be recognized 
one of the most familiar in the English 
language 

This sketch is a tribute to the famous 
preacher by one of his ardent admirers. 
It is written in a fervid style, which will 
iMspire the young and cheer the old 
Besides illustrations there are many 
unique features which we will not here 
undertake to describe. Sufficient to say 
you will be delighted to have it on your 
center table and you will read it with 
Pleasure and_ profit 
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fo anyone sending us only one new 
six-months’ trial subscription to OtUr 
Day at twenty-five cents, we will send a 
sketch 


neatly bound and handsomely printed 


copy of this sixty-four page 
free and postpaid. This sounds like the 
height of extravagance. It is. But witl 
a steadily increasing subscription list 
ind with a determination to place Ovi 
Day in the front rank where it belong: 
we have decided to make the offer. Be 
careful in sending in the new subscrip 
tion which you have secured to ask for 
the prize offered in the June numbet 
FEATURES COMING 

In a magazine of the character 

Our Day the best articles must always 
be those which are timely. But we art 
sure that many enjoy the general articles 
which appear fully as much as_ thos 
which may be called “timely 
these general articles to appear in early 


issues are the following 


Cremona and Its Masters. 

Electro-Acoustic Tests. 

Farming and Stock-Raising in the Ger- 
man Colonies of South Africa. 

How Edison Works. 


Music lovers will be interested in the 
article on “Cremona and Its Masters.” 
It describes at length the little town 
where two centuries ago the famous vio 
lins were made which today are valued 
at thousands of dollars. Those of a 
scientific turn of mind will wish to be 
informed on the latest method of meas 
uring sound and studying acoustics on 
photographic plates. Agricultural read 
ers will learn of many difficult problems 
in South Africa being solved, and “How 
Edison Works” may suggest that genius 
is after all only another name for find 
ing out how to apply oneself to the best 
advantage. 

All communications should be = ad 
dressed to Our Day, 

112 Ta Salle Ave... Chicago, Ill 


A QUAINT TRIBE 
| pirionrens the most extraordinary 
tribe in existence has recently been 
discovered by the administrator of the 
British New Guinea 
(Papua.) This is a tribe of marshland 


government of 
dwellers in the island. Owing to the pe 
culiar character of the country they in 


habit, pedestrian locomotion is almost 


impossible. \s is usual in tropical 


countries, there is a very tangled under 
growth, while the land 1s too swampy 
to be walked upon. Even in the wit 


stretches of shallow water canoein: 


ilmost impossible, owing to the 1 
vegetable growth The result of 


inditions is that this most pee 
tribe have practically lost the us 
heir lower limbs. Their dwellings 


built in the trees above the water lev: 
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Watches Hes) 
for -£ Catalogs 
Ladies’ Qa. © on 
Wear Request 
Solid Gold, Enamels, Silver, Gun Met-!. 
or Gold Filled Casings 
Open Face or Hunting Cases 


New England Watch Company 
Manufacturers 
{ 37-39 Maiden Lane, New York 
Uilices: - 131-137 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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LICORICE TABLETS, 
(5S & 6¢ PACKAGES. ) 
FOR COUGHS & COLDS. 
MADE WITH PURE SPANISH LICORICE. | 


Gr GLYCERINE TABLETS, | 


( 10¢ POCKET TINS. ) 
FOR RELIEF OF 
HOARSENESS & THROAT AFFECTIONS. 


) ITALIAN PEPPS, 


( 10¢ ALUMINUM POCKET PACKET. ) 
A HANDY POCKET STAMP BOX V WHEN EMPTY. 











GUM IMPERIALS, 
‘ 10¢ ALUMINUM BOXES. ) 
ASSORTED PURE FLAVORINGS. 
IF NOT SOLD BY YOUR DRUGGIST,” 
MAILED FREE UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
863 BrRoapway, N.Y. ary. | 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


Removes all odor of perspiration. ~ De- 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 


















ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


A 

FREE 

SAMPLE & 

FOR HIS . ieee ie s MILLS, 

NAME. | REE ST. Louis, 
MO 


Tre 5 MINUTE BREAKFAST FOOD 

















Do You Like Good Coffee? 


You can have it, every time 
if \ uo use an 
“EXCERPTA” 
EXCE A” | 
COFFEE POT. 
4 delicious beverage, clear } 
and fragrant; made zastfanta- | 
neously. NO BOILING NO} 
EGGS 


ae AROMA, FLAVOR, HF AT 
THE *LXLERPTA.” and STRENGTH preserved. | 





SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, DURABLE. 
Read what some Ram s Horn people say of 
the *"EXCERPTA 


The wives of four ventlemenin t 





x oe 
x n re a 2 e “EXCEKPTA 
r es the e s tee e eever 
ad, and side a ver t e e e 
H A SON 
} anager R ts RN 
Simply pour boiling water through trap and 
IT’S READY la rpassing any y u 
ever k »M RE SERVE!)—no 





Send far tone 2 ieaaiiinas <eailaae 
HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURING CO., 
783 Dun Buiidiay, Buffalo, N. Y. 











ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION 
So d for CASH or on MONTHLY veer - 
fi PM apps IDEAL 


STEEL RANGE | 
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CHESTER D. CLAPP. 216 LYNN ST.. TOLEDO. OHIO. 


PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN) 











rom your 


NewRugs Qi4 Carpet 


If you have an old worn- 
out carpet let us weave it into a clean, bright new 

: rug. We make the 
best all around 
rug on the market 
Thousands in use all 
over the U.S. Prices 
reasonable. Satis 
faction guaranteed 
We want Agents is 
every county seat 
- Good money for hon 
est, intelligent hust- 
lers. Send for book 
is — - let and information. 
METROPOLITAN RUG WORKS 

153 So. Western Ave., Chicago 


YOU CAN SET UP THIS 
FURNACE 
YOURSELF and SAVE 
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DEATH OF SENATOR QUAY 


~EW men have enjoyec 
<4 


those who have 














ing Co. Room 792 Facoma Bidg. Chicaro 










































ported John Sherman's candidacy for the 


Presidential nomination. On Harrison's 
nomination he was chosen chairman of 
the Republican National Committee and 
put in charge of the Republican cam 
paign. His brillant success that year 
made him one of the chief figures in na 
tional politics. He was re-elected Sen 
itor in 1893. but in 199 he was greatly 
han ‘icapped by the fact that he had been 
indicted in) Philadelphia for conspiring 
to use for his own gain and profit. the 


unds of the State of Pennsylvania ¢ 


le- 
posited in the People’s Bank of Phila- 
delphia He was tried 


on that charg 
ind acquitted on April 21, 1809. The 
1 


legislature having adjourne Governor 


Stone issued Mr. Quay a= recess ap 
poimtment as Senator The Senate 
would. not accept this certificate, how- 
ever, declaring it invali'. after a long 
and bitter contest. on April 24, 1900 
Phe vote on excluding Mr. Quay was 33 
to 32. On January 15, 1901, a new legis- 
lature elected him Senator for the rem- 
nant of the six year term ending March 
3. 1905. 

Mr. Quay was often painted as an in- 
tolerant. narrow-minded and corrupt po- 
litical “boss.” He was a “boss” and 
frankly admitted it. He never trie] to 
play the “boss” in private and. to ‘pose 


outwardly as a high-minded and unsel- 


fish statesman. But though not a Puri 
tan in polities. Mr. Quay possessed many 
political virtues He had courage, sa- 


gacity. breadth and independence ot 


udement and an extraordinary capacity 


for ju'tgine the undereurrents of politi 
; ‘ 

eal sentiment No man was better qual 

fed than he to measure the politi 


nditions which his party might at any 
nmoment be called upon to face 


ting te note in this 
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CHURCHES NORTH AND SOUTH 


“EH) iction of the Presbyterian Get 
| er \ssembly in opening the way 


for the probable union ot the Presby 


rerian church of the South and the Cum 
berland Presbyterian church with tl 
Presbyterian chureh of the North 
indication that these churches are ol 
lowing the increasing moveme 
ganization which is now so charactertst 

the commercial, political and edu 
tional fields. 

lwo of the great national churches. 
the continuity of whose organization 
was interrupte:] without affecting thei 
substantial unity. promptly came to 
gether at the close of the Civil War 
but the great Methodist and Presbyter 
ian denominations, representing in their 
several subdivisions and branches 
membership today of nearly 8.000.co 
persons, have ever since maintained 
their separate conierences, presbyteries 


and synods. The Baptists were also 1 


vided on war lines, but their peculiar 
form of church polity has made their 
separation less marked than that of the 
Presbyterians an} Methodists. In the 
case of the latter churches the division 
is all the more remarkable because 
while minor doctrinal and racial dit 
ferences cut each great body into vari 
ous subdivisions, the schism which sen 
arated North and South was caused by 
purely political issues 

These sectional divisions have not 
been a matter of inditference to the 
churches themselves, and many attempts 
to bring about ao reconeiliation have 
been made during the last twenty o1 
twenty-five years, particularly among the 
Presbyterians. The reumion of the Old 
ind New School Assemblies in 1869 gave 
in impetus to the movement tor the 
ealing of the political schism, a move 
ment which after varios vicissitudes 
seems to be on the eve to conmstumma 
tion. Coupled with it are negotiations 
tor the absorption of the Cumberland 
Presbyterians, whose separate existence 
lates from ito, and whe have some 
180,000 members 


} 


Perhaps the longest step toward the 
reunion of the two chief Presbyterian 
bodies which has yet been taken was the 
action of the General Assembly at But 
falo in expunging from ats minutes “all 
aspersions and charges of any and every 


kind made by previous assemblies re 
+} 








A®CHURCH §SERVICE 


A REED ORGAN 


. WITH A 


PIPE TONE 





(Farrand 1904 Special) 


YOUR CHURCH OR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CAN NOW HAVE AN ORGAN 


WITH A TONE LIKE THAT 
OF THE PIPE ORGAN 














AND THE COST IS NO HIGHER 
THAN THAT OF ANY HIGH 
GRADE REED ORGAN 


This great invention is now placed on the 
market forthe firsttime. If yourchurch 
is thinking of buying an organ write us 
and we will arrange a free trial for vou 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY 
1504 Twellth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 





ecting on the Christian character” ot 


The Present Generation 


of HOUSEWIVES will fuull romen 








'HE SOAP th ir mo hers and grandmothers used 


» alWays praise s zghiv. and wt h thev thought 
was the cheapest and best soap made even when 
they paid 10 cents a bar for ‘t 

The same soap ts now sol? Cents 
»y all frst class grocers at a Bar 


Size of bar and quality is exactly as it used to be 


\ box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC sb ibei 


every house, as it improves with age 


Dobbins Soap Mig. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nola Propri-vtoray 


bay 











CHICAGO & 


ALTON 


RAILWAY 


WORLD’S FAIR 


Excursion Rates 


ST. LOUIS 


and Return from Chicago & Kansas City 


$12.00 X $10.00 


Depending upon limits and other conditions. Proportionate 
reductions from contiguous territory 

The Chicazo & Alton is the shortest, smoothest line; 
runs the most frequent trains an 1 provides the handsomesi, 
finest equipmentin the wor 

Address me for through rates, full particulars and reliable 
Nustrated printed matter in a free World's Fair zg 
Write to-day ; that's the way. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


Aporess C. & A. RY. WORLD'S FAIR BUREAU 
410 GRAND GENTRAL STATION, CHICAGO 

















Like to KnowYourBible? 


Yes? Read this. 


Scofield Bible 
Correspondence 
Course, 


“*Brings a Bitle Institute to every door.’ 
Fntire Bible Analysed. Bible only text-book Fvery 
student a personal pupil of Dr. C. I. SCoFikLD, Begun 
any time. | iploma after examination. 

Write for information and prospectus to 


FRANCIS E. FITCH, Publisher, 
Room No. 71, 47 Broad St., New York. 


[Special priceuntilduly 1st.) Cenvasrers wanted 




















For 70 Yrs.) 
Dr. Marshall’s 


B Catarrh Snuff 


has cured Catarr 
and Deainess. 








» Cold in the Head 

Restores sense of Smell. 

* Contains No Injurious Drugs 
Try a Bottle 

25c atall druggists or by mail postpaid. 


F.C. KEITH, (Mnfr) Cleveland, 0. J 





















LAWN ‘FENCE 


EE Made of Steel. Lasts a life 
— saree * time. We have no Agents 
YOY, | rYYYYy) Sold to users at Wholesale Prices 


Mee LIMITE ED co ole ee eee 





















than wood, Catalogue Free. 
Ds Oe Xe.)  KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
an 
a | 
AGIC LAN Te RN 


Muncie, Indiana, 
The new brilliant portale 


I 
ure ma 


: lines and films re ecture sets: The Russi, n- 

apanese War, the Great Haltimore tire the Panama 
Cane. Send for circulars and Great Bargain List 
WILLEGMS PROWN & EARLE, 9186 hestratst.Me; 
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OUR DAY 


RUSSIA’S STRENGTH AND WEAK 
NESS 
VON SCHIERBRAND'S 


ee 
volume on Her Strength 


and -ler Weakness,” will not help the 


“Russia: 


price of Russian securities in the bours 
es of Europe. Its exhibit of the em 
pire’s finances is depressing if not alarm 
ing, and this is only one phase of the 
bad state of affairs depicted by the au 
thor. The greatest weakness of Russia 
is its greed for more and ever more ter 


He the 
the apparently brilliant achievements ot 
M.. de Witte. the 
though this financier is 
ablest 


ritory. exposes hollowness oft 
finance 


the 


minister ol 
admittedly 
His 
borrowing 
that the 
total of 


man in Russia. success has 


been attained by Vast sums 


of money, so Russian nation 


OWes a rou 


bles. He 


“In the 


&.500.000,000 


VTOSS 
says: 


event of Russia's defeat in this 


present war her financial position will 


be nothing less than frighttul She 


would be utterly incapable of raising 


large war indemnity such as Japan 


doubtless would exact. 


Het 


even 


except ato un 
has 


For 


heard-of sacrifice industry 


practically collapsed Now 


eign investors have lost im Russian in 
dustrial ventures during the past six or 
seven years sums agyrezating 600.090 
ooo oF 700,000,000 rouble hs and new tor 
eign capital will be more cautious in the 
1utLUure With every national resource 
strained to the last point under the 
strenuous financial pohey of M. de Watt 


in times of deep peace, thre 


fabric which it has taken him ten years 
to erect will surely be shaken to its 
foundations or topple over during a lone 
and costly war in far Asia This muel 
indeed seems certain now. Wall France: 
and the, other foreign creditors throw 
other bill Ions Of good money into the 
wreck: 

his sensational view as werthy o 


consideration because of the careful ar 


ray of detailed facts by which it is sup 


ported The entire railway 


the 
together, 


S\ stem oft 


Russia, counting paying and losing 


branches was operated at a 


loss of 13.000,000 roubles in the five years 


of 1896-1000. More tnan hali Russia’s 


railway system runs through territory 


more sparsely populated than Nevada 
Agriculture is yearly falling into a worse 
state of decay. Owing to the one-crop 
system and the hopeless poverty and 
ignorance of the peasants 

The author's main thesis 1s that if Rus 









FOUR DAY 





sia continues its policy of expansion it 


is on the road to national 


perdition It 
the 
home, and 


is already exhausted to point of 
permanent 
the 


is increased by 


lanine at every 


year insufferable weight of taxation 
incurred foy 


\siatic 


von Schierbrand’s 


new loans 
the exploitation of far 


Mr 


territory 


Though volume 


was written before the present war was 
fairly begun, its statements fit in per 
feetly with the events on the Yalu. It is 
a timely, thoughtful, well-written book 


Her Strength and Het 


Woli 


(Russia: 


Weakness.” by von Schierbrand 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York.) 
THE STORY OF THE LAND LEAGUE 


the passing of the last 


Fite and 
' greaiest of the Irish land purchase 
the the 
the history of the Land 
and its work. Next to Mr. P 


of the leaders of that movement was bet- 


V 


acts time became ripe for writ 


ing ot League 


arnell none 


ter fitted to tell the story than Michael 
Davitt, and he has done it exhaustively 
and brilhantly im ‘The Fall of Feudal- 
ism in Ireland.” This is a large and 


closely printed volume of 
the 


750 pages, but 
too long for 
book 


[Trish people to regain the land that 


is none 
lhe 


} 
the 


subj ect 


deseribes the struggle oO 


was taken from its rightful owners under 


the Cromwellian settlement and given to 
English landlords This ‘struggle has 
continued virtually 250 years, but not 
until the days of the Land League was 
there any visible progress toward right- 
ing the old wrong The first land % 


was passe} in i881, and between that oa 


the land purchase act of 1903 there has 


been a remarkable series of reforms and 


attempts att notable 
which was M1 
Ireland 


These 


elorm, among 


Gladstone’s effort to give 
1 , 
home rule 

. , ; oe See 
reforms must be lars credited 


to the La 


Gey 


nd League movement. “which 


sprang without leaders from the 


antry of the country, 


peas- 
and which ac hieved 
lines of 


the 
The triumph of the 


its ends “more or less 


on 


passive resistance.” 


movement, in spite of quarrels among 
its leaders, is seen in the overthrow of 
the oppressive landed aristocracy and 
the inducing of “the two great British 
parties, conjointly, as governments, to 
loan $750,000,000 in state credit toward 
curing some of the evils of class mis- 
rule.” 

(“The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland.” 


by Michael Davitt. 
New York 


Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50 net.) 


















EDUCATION THAT PAYS 
yng PY-SIXN) English commission 


ers have been investigating Ameri 
can methods of education by a personal 
visit to the United States Mr. A 
Mosely has gathered their views into a 


] 
] 


volume which is full of suggestive in 
formation. The Daily Mail, in review 
ing their statements, says: 

“America apparently enjoys that valu 
able educational asset, a people anxious 
to learn. ‘Willingness, if not an over 
whelming desire, to learn seems to char 
acterize the scholars; and teachers seem 
to be possessed of but one wish—that of 
helping their pupils in every possible 
way. So say all the Commissioners in 
their joiit report. 

“*The closest connection is being es 
tablished between theory and_ practice, 
the practical bent of the men of letters 
and science and the breadth of their out 
look being very remarkable. The ser 


vices of experts in various branches « 
knowledge are, therefore. held in Iigh 
esteem, and are in constant demand.’ 

“All save two of the Commissioners 
are alarmed at the growing preponder 
ance of women teachers. Salaries are 
too low to attract men to the profes 
sion, and women outnumber them by 
thirteen to one Boys and girls are 
taught together to a later age than with 
us, 

“The whole school system is co-ordin 
ated from the kindergarten to the uni 
versity, there is intense belief in the pub 
lic value of education for the masses, am 
bition to learn on the part of individ 
uals, free instruction to all at primary 
and high schools, and ample opportunity 
inthe still higher grades Phe relations 
between teacher and pupil are more fre 
and easy than with us, the intention be 
ing to bring out the individuality of the 
child, to encourage its reasoning pow 
ers, and to inculcate self-reliance. Men 
tal alertness and confidence result 

“The factories have come to rely on 
the schools for their best and brightest 
men, and the schools depend on the fac 
tory owners for equipment and tor em 
ployment. Professor Ayrton found the 
universal opinion to be: ‘The engineer 
ing apprentice in the factory should b 
: college-trained man and the engineer 
Ing professor in the college should he 
actively engaged in the practice of his 
profession.’ The professors, in fact, are 
all the time allowed to take outside 
work, and this is held to be of value to 








up to dat Phe manufacturer 

open their works to students at all times 
and in vacation take them on to work 
for wages There is no question 
premium 

“In England the highly-trainel prod 
uct of the technical schools finds dith 
culty in getting a place in a factory. In 
the States the managers go round the 
schools and colleges annually in searel 
of bright lads for apprentices. They be 
gin at fair wages and rise rapidly. Som 
times a whole class will be taken over 
by one factory; often before the end 
of a session the principal will have ap 
plications for 70 per cent of his finishee 
pupils. 

“The Westinghouse, the General Elec 
tric Company, and others send then 
chiefs of staff on recruiting tours of this 
character The General Electric take~ 
150 ‘bright college men’ as apprentic: 
every year; the Westinghouse generall) 
has 150; and the Carnegie Steel has ro 
technically trained men, and seven ou 
of twenty-three chiefs are college men 
The Rapid Transit Commission of New 
York reports that 84 per cent of its 
engineers, and 58 per cent of the petty 
officers, are college-bred men Phe 
Baldwin Locomotive Works has forty 
three college graduates, and the great 
railways take hundreds 

“Cornell University has 1,200 students 
of engineering alone. ‘Reality’ is the 
vatchword, and instead of prize-lists, 
hat is held out tor show is a catalogue 


of fine places taken in the engineerins 


world by men trom Cornell—railway 
presidents, heads ot companies chiet 
engineers The Massachusetts Institute 


‘yoes one better’ with a table of the sal 
iries carned by the students of a certain 
vear The average works out at £600 

“The most judicial comparison of re 
sults is that of Professor Ayrton, wl 
says: 

“*A comparison between students 
the two countries shows that the Amer 
can student is usually not as scholarly. 
nor as well read as the English student 
of the same age; but “he has his knowl 
edge in a better form to apply “ Phe 
British system turns out a man full oi 
knowledge and principles, while the 
\merican product is a business man 
with a scientific training. The charac 


teristics of each nation have their ad 


vantages! ” 


No good 
grocer sells a 
lamp-chim- 
ney without 
MacBETH on it 


You need to know how to manage youn 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Retter read my Index; I send it free. 


Macreti’, Pittsburgh. 





The Culminationof Progressive Enterprise 


TWO-SPEED GEAR, COASTER BRAKE 
Chainless Bicycles 


Western Dept., Eastern Dept., 
Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Coun. 
Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, ora 


one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp 
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\STOP FORGETTING! 


You can by taking the Dickson 

Method by Mail. 
Simple, inexpensive, easily acquired 
increases business capacity and social 
prestige by viving an alert, ready 
memory for names, faces, and 
details of business and study 
Develops will, capacity for thought, 
concentration. Personally con 
ducted by Prof. Diecxson, of 
Chicago Auditorium Conserva- 
tory and University of Notre 
Dame. FREE buokiet and trial copy- 
rigited lesson, 


THE DICKSON SCHOOL OF NEWORY 
761 The Auditerium, + - Chieago, Ilinols. 
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ggins Av., Anderson, Ind. 
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Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 55 Dwi 
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Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that ther n eof un 
ness, lal-i 


AN OLD INSURANCE POLICY 
Sexology gai abotnes 











. LIFE insurance policy issued in 
‘ _ = ers was ighpunnivedl “ece : fn 
Contains in one volume— 4 1847 was recently presented for 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have payment to one of the leading New York 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have - 
Knowledge a lather $ Have companies It was issued on the lite © 
kr é I ld Impartto H ‘ 4 
Medical Knowledge a H nds I | Rev. John L. Gay. who died in a St 
Know edie ng W Have ; ' : 
LHowled re g Wife s Have Louis hospital at the age of ninety-five 
K ge a Mother § t to Her Dauyister years The pelicy was one of the oldest 
M i Knowleice a Vi . . : 
u VM in existence, and had long been paid up 
New Edition, Entarged and Ulustrated, Rich Mr. Gav. who is said to have been next 
Cloth Binding, Full Gotd 1 Stamp, $2. co. oe: ; ; 
Write for Other Peopl on to the oldest Protestant Episcopal cler 
emir: sa ks fment FE gyman in the world, asked permission in 
| _PURIT AN PUB. 0., _ Dept. M; PHI LACELPHIA : 


i877 to go to Memphis to minister te 





ES sufferers from the yellow fever epidemic 
"7 IDEA STEAM without vitiating his policy, stating that 
904 COOKER he was an old man then and could not 


in the ordinary course of matters expect 





round 


to live many years longer. The company 
ireely granted his request, and the hold 
er returned from his perilous errand o} 


mercy to live twenty-seven years longet 





STONES THAT LIVE 
ieee Most curious specimens of veg 


TOLEDO COOKER CO. roiskito. tnt i 
etable or Pp ant life in existence afre 


Th a 33 Li ht the so-called “living stones” of the Falk 
e'Best Light ° ‘ 








ind Islands. Those islands are among 


isa portable 100 candle power light cost 


ing only 2cts. per week, “Makes and burn: the most cheerless spots in the world 
its own gas. Brighter than el lectricity o» } 
acetylene and cheaper than kerosene, Ne being constantly subjected to a strong 
Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor, Over 100 styles 5 . : 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every polar wind, 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. | | ] lp] 

— 66 n such a climate it is impossible tor 
TH. “BEST” LIGHT CO, 


2-60 E. STH STREET, CANTUM, OHIO. irees to grow erect, as they do in other 


Are You Chained ® 
_ToThe Wash Tub... 





A 
—, mae 
Ta SS SSS SS 
Whether a housekeeper does ° 


her own washing or not the 
worry and work connected with 
“3 ‘Dlue Monday” literally chain 

er to the Wash-Tub. Ue can 
sever the chain. Lct us send 
you the 


“4900” wag Family Washer 


F Be E E TR ‘ A Freieht prepaid. No money or promise of any kind is re 

quired. Use it for thirty days; then if youdo not wish to 

urchase return it at our expense. Ke pay the Freight both ways. 

Jniike all other washers, the **1900 sends the water through the 

clothes and washesthem absolutely clean in six minutes with no wear 

or tear on the garments or the operator. Perfectly adjusted Ball-Bearings 
do the same for it as for the bicycle—make it work with little effort. 


IT 1S ABSOLUTELY FREE TO YOU FOR THIRTY DAYS 
Write today for full information and Free Catalogue. 


**4900°° Washer Co,, 139E Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. 



















countries, but nature has made amends 
by turmshing a supply of wood in the 
Most curious shape imaginabl Th 
visitor to the Falklands sees scattered 
here and there singular-shaped blocks 
of what appear to be weather-beaten and 


moss-covered boulders in various sizes 

\ttempt to turn one of these boulders 
over and you will meet with an actual 
surprise, because the stone is actually 


anchored by roots of great streng 





fact, you will find that you are fooling 
with one of the native trees 

No other country in the world has 
such a peculiar “forest” growth, and j 
is said to be next to impossible to work 
the oddshaped blocks into fuel, becaus¢ 
the wood is periectly devoid Ot grain and 
appears to be a twisted mass of woody 
fibers 


A LUMINOUS OPINION 

- is both interesting and important 

to know at this juncture what is the 
Japanese opinion of an Englishman 
llere it is as written by a Japanese 
“The England which occupied of the 
largest and = greatest dominion which 
rarely can be. The Englishman works 
with a very powerful hands and _ the 
long legs and even the eminenced mind, 
his chin is so strong as decerved tron 
He are not allowed it to escape if he 
did siczed something. Being spread his 
dominion is dreadtully extensive so that 
lis countryman boastally say ‘the sun 
are never sets on our dominions.” The 
lestamony of English said that he that 
lost the common sense, he never any 
benefit though he had gained the com- 
plete world. The English are cunning 
institutioned to establish a great empire 
of the Paradise. The Englishman always 
said to the another nation, ‘give me 
your land and T will give you my Testa 
mony.” So it is not a robbed but ex- 
changed as the Englishman always con- 
fide the object to be pure and the order 
to be holy and they reproach him tt 
any them are killed to death with the 
contention of other man.” 


Phe oldest newspaper in the world ts 
the official Chinese Kin-Pan which was 
founded about t.000 years ago. Up to 
the year 1301 it appeared once a month 
and the reading matter related chietly 
to court-life. Since 1830 up to 1876 It 
was a daily. It now appears three times 
a day; the morning edition is printed on 
yellow paper, the afternoon edition on 
white, and the evening edition on gray 








